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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 
ge replies to the American proposal for a Pact 


renouncing war were completed last week-end by 

the transmission of the Japanese reply. This 
is a brief note, expressing warm sympathy with the 
general idea of the Pact, stating that the proposal ** is 
understood to contain nothing ”’ that would deny the 
right of self-defence or be ‘‘ incompatible with the 
obligations of agreements guaranteeing the public 
peace, such as are embodied in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and the Treaties of Locarno,”’ and 
declaring that accordingly *‘ the Imperial Government 


firmly believe that unanimous agreement on a mutu- 
ally acceptable text for such a treaty as is contemplated 
is well capable of realization by discussion between the 
six Powers referred to.”’ The next move lies with Mr. 
Kellogg, from whom another Note is expected shortly, 
addressed not only to the five Powers, but also to the 
British Dominions. This treatment of the Dominions 
as virtually independent parties in negotiations for a 
Pact renouncing war, which juridically they have no 


‘power to make, is an interesting development from the 


standpoint of the constitutional usages of the British 
Commonwealth. It should have an entirely beneficial 
influence on the present negotiations. 

* * * 

Recent declarations of M. Zaleski, the Polish 
Foreign Minister, have confirmed our opinion that it 
would be dangerous to invite Poland and the States of 
the Little Entente to become original parties to the 
proposed treaty renouncing war or to make their accep- 
tance of it a condition of its coming into force. M. 
Zaleski says that Poland cannot sign the treaty without 
having a definite undertaking that no provision of the 
Peace Treaties shall ever be a subject of arbitration, 
that is to say, he wishes to make even a pacific amend- 
ment of the Peace Treaties impossible, which was one 
of the dangers of the Geneva Protocol. This throws a 
sinister light on Article 5 of the French draft, for it 
can hardly be doubted that the Paris correspondent of 
the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN is right in his opinion that 
M. Zaleski must have spoken with the consent, if not 
at the instigation, of the French Government. M. 
Zaleski also claims for Poland the right to a voice in 
the question of evacuating the Rhineland, and this 
claim, too, throws light on French policy. It may be 
anticipated that, as has several times been suggested, 
M. Poincaré intends to make a guarantee by Great 
Britain of the Polish frontiers a condition of evacuation. 
This hypothesis is supported by the recent article in the 
VosSISCHE ZEITUNG purporting to set forth M. Poin- 
caré’s position, the authors of which said that he would 
consent to abandon any rights given to France by the 
Treaty of Versailles only in return for a new treaty. 
The optimism of the VossiscHE ZEITUNG and the 
Vorwarts seems hardly justified, and those papers 
have put themselves in a compromising situation, for, 
as M. Poincaré refused to allow their representatives 
to quote anything that he said to them, he is committed 
to nothing, and they alone will be responsible if, as 
there is too much reason to fear, the hopes that they 
have held out to their fellow-countrymen prove to be 


illusions. 
* * * 


Two newly-elected Alsatian deputies, Dr. Ricklin 
and M. Rossé, together with two other advocates of 
Home Rule for Alsace, have been found guilty by a 
jury at Colmar of conspiracy against the State and 
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sentenced to one year’s imprisonment, and five years’ 
expulsion from Alsace. Notice of appeal has been given 
tothe Court of Cassation. Just before the trial began, M. 
Poincaré made a speech in which he promised startling 
revelations. No revelations have in fact been made. 
The evidence for the prosecution showed that the 
accused were sincere and powerful advocates of auto- 
nomy for Alsace, but there was no evidence of con- 
spiracy, no suggestion that, for instance, they had 
sought German assistance. The net result of the trial 
is therefore the creation of four martyrs, and an im- 
mense impetus to the movement for Alsatian Home 
Rule. Truly there seems no limit to political imbecility. 
Our own record in Ireland should make us chary of 
passing judgment on the blunders of our neighbours, 
but that France should thus alienate the sympathy of 
her recovered provinces, after witnessing for so many 
years the failure of Germany to win their allegiance 
by repressive measures, seems almost incredible. 
~ * * 

The question of Alsace-Lorraine will be raised in 
the French Chamber within the next week or so by the 
motion of which an Alsatian deputy, M. Walter, has 
given notice for the immediate release of Dr. Ricklin 
and M. Rossé under the clause of the Constitution em- 
powering the Chamber to suspend the imprisonment of 
deputies for the duration of the session. The comments 
of the French Press on the result of the Colmar trial 
have shown a general consciousness that a grave 
blunder has been made. The verdict was plainly a 
political one, obtained under pressure from the presid- 
ing judge and the public prosecutor, who dictated to 
the jury almost in so many words what they were to 
say, and it has shocked the French sense of logic. 
Clearly there was no evidence of conspiracy—even the 
Public Prosecutor hardly dared to pretend that there 
was, and appealed to the patriotic sentiments of the 
jury—and it is equally clear that, if there was a con- 
spiracy, all the accused persons were equally guilty. 
An amnesty, which has been suggested by several 
papers, would no doubt be the best way out of the 
tangle, but M. Poincaré has publicly declared that the 
Government ** will not insult the Alsatian jury by dis- 
avowing its verdict.’’ It is therefore to be feared that 
the trouble in Alsace-Lorraine is only beginning. The 
Colmar trial has rallied nine-tenths of Alsatians to the 
defence of the convicted Home Rulers, and the strength 
of the feeling aroused was shown by the demonstrations 
at Colmar after the announcement of the verdict, which 
shocked and alarmed the French journalists in the 
town. 

* * ~ 

The question of police methods has been kept 
before the public mind this week by the announcement 
that the Home Office has awarded Major Murray £500 
as an ex gratia grant in view of the expense and anxiety 
occasioned to him by his arrest last year. Major 
Murray, it will be remembered, was convicted and fined 
by Mr. Mead, the magistrate, on the charge of being 
‘* drunk and disorderly,’’ but the conviction was 
quashed at Quarter Sessions, and in view of the strong 
remarks made by the Chairman, Sir Robert Wallace, 
the matter was referred to a sub-committee of the Street 
Offences Committee, consisting of three K.C.s. This 
sub-committee has found inter alia that ‘* due care and 
judgment were not exhibited by the police officer ” in 
arresting Major Murray, and that evidence given by the 
police officer at Quarter Sessions was ‘“* recklessly 
inaccurate.”” Hence the award of compensation to 
Major Murray. This evidence of a disposition, even if 
a somewhat tardy disposition, to rectify mistakes is 
gratifying so far as it goes; but the sub-committee’s 
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finding as to the ‘* reckless inaccuracy ”’ of the police 
officer’s evidence will strengthen an uneasy feeling of 
general application. In ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred there is no doubt as to the bona fides of police 
officers in making arrests (as there was none in this 
case). But there are grave reasons for doubting more 
or less generally the bona fides or at least the scrupu- 
losity of the evidence they give in order to clinch a 
conviction. 
* * * 

The new Prayer Book will shortly come again 
before Parliament. The voting in the House of Com- 
mons was so close on the last occasion, and the speeches 
in the debate played so large a part in determining 
the result, that the issue on this occasion is necessarily 
an open one, though we should expect the measure to 
be defeated by a larger majority. But it is clear 
that the main lines of cleavage will be almost exactly 
what they were. The alterations made since the Book 
was before Parliament in December have reconciled 
none of its prominent opponents; nor have they 
alienated very many of its supporters. The redoubtable 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks has published this week a 
polemical volume, entitled ‘* The Prayer Book Crisis ”’ 
(Putnams, 2s. 6d.), in which he surveys the history of 
the old Prayer Book and of the Ritualistic movement, 
and appeals very effectively to Protestant sentiment. 
Whatever the outcome, there does not seem much 
chance of maintaining peace and harmony in the bosom 
of the Church of England, and certainly very little of 
preserving discipline and order. It looks as though 
Mr. Rosslyn Mitchell will be proved right, and that 
the Church* of England will not long endure half 
Romish and half Protestant—and perhaps not for very 
long Established. 

* * * 

At a meeting of the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization at Geneva on Whit Mon- 
day, the question of the Washington Hours Convention 
was again debated, with some heat. The British 
Government delegate proposed that a report should be 
prepared on the working of the Convention, in order to 
ascertain what revision was necessary. This was 
strongly opposed by the Governments which have 
already ratified the Convention, and by the workers’ 
delegates from all countries, including Great Britain. 
The general opinion seemed to be that, before the ques- 
tion of revision was further considered, the British 
Government ought to indicate the nature of the changes 
which would enable them to ratify. This view so far 
prevailed that the British proposal was defeated by 
12 votes to 11; all the workers’ delegates and six 
Governments voting against, while the employers’ dele- 
gates and five Governments supported the motion. The 
result will almost inevitably be deadlock and further 
delay, for which the British Government cannot escape 
responsibility. This is a matter in which we have 
played a miserable part throughout; expressing our 
general agreement with the Convention, announcing our 
intention of ratifying it, making trivial and uncon- 
vincing excuses for delay, and finally indicating that 
technical difficulties (which we seem very reluctant to 
disclose) make it impossible for us to ratify until unde- 
fined revision ‘has been carried out. Apparently our 
Government is terrified of offending a few reactionary 


employers. 
7 * * 


The United States Navy Bill failed to pass the 
Senate before the adjournment of Congress until 
December next, and the Navy Board will thus have to 
wait at least six months for the authorization of its 
cruiser programme. 


There seems little doubt that the 
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Bill would have passed, had it been put to the vote, 
and the delay is due mainly to the time consumed by 
filibusters against the Boulder Dam Bill, which is also 
held over. At the same time, it is probable that, if 
there had been any genuine, widespread enthusiasm for 
the programme, it would have been forced through. 
Whether the delay will have results acceptable to oppo- 
nents of the Bill remains to be seen. It gives the Big 
Navy Group, who wanted a much more extensive pro- 
gramme, the opportunity for a new propaganda cam- 
paign. On the other hand, much will depend on the 
progress of the Kellogg Treaty, and on whether any 
new step towards disarmament is made on this side of 
the Atlantic during the next six months. Any sub- 
stantial progress in the direction of the outlawry of 
war, general limitation of armaments, or the codifica- 
tion of maritime law, might possibly result in a reduc- 
tion of the programme when the Bill comes again before 
Congress, and would certainly rob it of any provocative 
significance. 
* * 

The Yugoslav Government’s decision to ratify the 
Nettuno Conventions with Italy has given rise to serious 
rioting in Dalmatia. These Conventions deal with the 
question of Fiume, Zara, and the neutral zone, and 
with minority rights and matters relating to land ex- 
propriation in Dalmatia, and it was hoped that their 
ratification would pave the way to improved relations 
between Rome and Belgrade. Unhappily, a large sec- 
tion of the Yugoslav populace regard the Conventions 
as a betrayal of national interests, and violent anti- 
Italian demonstrations broke out in Belgrade, Zagreb, 
and the coast towns. At Shibenik (Sebenico) the 
premises of all Italian optants who will benefit by the 
Conventions were sacked, the mob broke into the 
Italian consulate, a bank, and shipping offices, and the 
Italian flag was torn to shreds. At Split (Spalato) and 
Dubrovnik (Ragusa), the rioting was also serious. The 
Italian Minister in Belgrade has protested against the 
damage to Italian property and the failure of the Yugo- 
slav authorities to suppress the disorders. According 
to some reports, the protest took the form of an ulti- 
matum ; but this is not confirmed, so, as Signor Musso- 
lini does not usually shrink from publicity, we may hope 
it is untrue. Counter-demonstrations in Italy have 
been kept well in hand, and the Italian Press has shown 
some restraint; but the effect on relations between the 
two countries cannot fail to be bad. 

* * * 

Bela Kun, the Hungarian Communist, who was 
at the head, for a few hectic weeks, of the Hungarian 
Soviet Republic, has been arrested in Vienna. He was 
probably there as the emissary of the Communist In- 
ternational, and the Austrian Government would be 
amply justified by his record in sending him out of 
their country. It seems, however, that the Hungarian 
Government have applied for his extradition, and that 
is a far more serious proposition. To hand a defeated 
revolutionary over to his enemies is, in effect, to take 
sides in the politics of another country, and when the 
faction to which the victim belongs has been finally 
and hopelessly defeated the action becomes cruel and 
almost vindictive. Fortunately, the Austrian Republic 
has consistently maintained an enlightened and liberal 
attitude towards political refugees, and has maintained 
the right of asylum when more powerful! States have 
neglected to do so. The prominent members of the 
Second International (including two Englishmen, Mr. 
Philip Snowden and Mr. Arthur Henderson), who have 
magnanimously appealed to Austria to refuse the ex- 
tradition of Bela Kun, are likely therefore to receive a 
sympathetic hearing. 
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The military position in China is still uncertain; 
it i§ quite impossible to say whether the Northerners 
are fighting delaying actions, preparatory to a general 
withdrawal north of the Great Wall, or whether they 
have decided to make a last stand for Peking. The 
Japanese evidently continue to believe that the Kuo- 
mintang armies will be in the capital before the cam- 
paigning season is over, and a high Japanese official 
has made a statement to the Press, explanatory of the 
Japanese memorandum about Manchuria. The 
Japanese intend, at all costs, to see to it that Manchuria 
shall not be overrun by disorderly bands of Chinese 
soldiery, and in order to ensure this, they are even pre- 
pared to disarm Chang Tso-lin, and to stop the northern 
advance of the Kuomintang at the Great Wall. As a 
purely military measure for protecting industrial and 
agricultural property, this is unimpeachable, but action 
so drastic, on the soil of a foreign country, cannot be 
examined through military spectacles alone. We dis- 
cuss at length, in another column, the political dangers 
of the Japanese attitude, and a possible solution. 

* * * 

From the beginning the Japanese have frankly 
recognized that their activities in China are a matter 
of international concern, and they have now handed to 
the League of Nations a detailed statement both as to 
their version of the events at Tsinanfu, and as to the 
reasons which originally led them to send troops to 
that place. In order to refute the argument that it 
was the dispatch of troops which provoked the incident, 
they lay stress on the disorders and outrages which 
had previously occurred at Hankow, Kiukiang, Nan- 
king, and Canton. They acquit the Chinese higher 
command of complicity in the outrages at Tsinanfu, 
laying the blame on troops, especially irregulars, who 
refused to obey orders; lay great stress on the with- 
drawal of their defence posts by arrangement with 
Chiang Kai-shek; and justify the twelve hours time- 
limit for evacuation of the walled city by the precarious 
situation of the Japanese force. The main interest of 
the statement, however, lies in its implied recognition 
of the League’s right to take note of and criticize 
Japanese action in a matter affecting national honour 
and interests. In this, the Japanese Government have 
set a very good example, and it encourages the hope 
that they will be equally willing to give explanations 
of their action in Manchuria, and to recognize the 
League as a mediator, if occasion offers. 

* * * 

The Amalgamated Engineering Union, the most 
important workers’ organization in the engineering in- 
dustry, has decided upon a far-reaching change in its 
industrial policy. The Union, which has hitherto con- 
sistently opposed all systems of piece-work, has decided 
to cease opposing these methods of remuneration, and 
steps are now to be taken to negotiate a national agree- 
ment for the control of all systems of payment by 
results. At a meeting of the National Committee of 
the Union it was stated in explanation of this change 
of policy that, despite the Union’s opposition, various 
systems of payment by results were being operated by 
the employers and enforced on the workers throughout 
the industry. The growth of the piece-work and 
premium bonus systems had been so great that recog- 
nition had to be conceded by the Union, in order to 
secure uniformity and control of the different systems 
of payment. Following upon the demand of the 
textile finishing workers for the extension of piece-work 
in their trade, this decision taken by the engineers 
comes as a useful corrective to the popular but 
erroneous belief that the workers are uniformly opposed 
to all forms of piece-work. 
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THE TRADE SETBACK 


VERY year, it seems, the same thing happens. 
Ewe begin with a jolly chorus of trade optimism. 

At last we are emerging from our difficulties. At 
last the trade revival is really on its way. At the end 
of January the bank chairmen deliver their annual 
addresses, and they are invariably encouraging, with 
just that note of caution which enhances the 
encouragement by suggesting that the wise men are 
weighing their words very carefully indeed. And each 
year the ordinary man feels that on this occasion the 
bank chairmen are surely right. There are always 
tangible signs of trade recovery. The fact that the 
early months of the year are months of seasonal im- 
provement is sufficient to supply such signs, if there is 
nothing else. But, often enough, there is something 
else as well, an invasion of the Ruhr, recovery from a 
long coal stoppage, or a definite improvement in ship- 
building. And so, week after week, the unemployment 
figures fall, the figures of production increase, and 
Ministers, while magnanimously disclaiming the main 
credit, suggest modestly that this gratifying state of 
affairs is in part attributable to the confidence which 
their policy has succeeded in inspiring. Thus we con- 
tinue until Easter, and perhaps for a few weeks subse- 
quently. But somewhere between Easter and Whitsun 
the sky becomes overclouded. The recovery unaccount- 
ably hangs fire; the unemployment figures cease to fall, 
they begin to rise again; and we hear no more of trade 
revival until the following January. 

We are not perhaps entirely unchastened by this 
recurrent disillusionment. In the present year, cer- 
tainly, the optimism has been much less hearty than 
usual. The note of caution has been decidedly more 
pronounced in the bank chairmen’s speeches. The 
Government Actuary has refrained from calculating 
elaborately that unemployment will not, in future, 
average more than 700,000. But the truth is that this 
year any basis for optimism was manifestly lacking. 
It would have been very difficult this year, even in 
January, for anyone to pretend that the outlook for, 
say, coal and cotton was in any way favourable. There 
has been really nothing to build on beyond the ordinary 
seasonal improvement; and now that this has spent 
itself, it is clear that the underlying tendencies are 
very far from favourable. For some weeks now un- 
employment has been again on the increase. The live 
Register figure stands now at over 1,100,000. It is 
more than 100,000 higher than it was at _ this 
time a year ago. An inspection of the figures, 
reveals, moreover, that this increase is almost wholly 
in the category of adult men registered as ** wholly un- 
employed,’’ a most disquieting fact. The figures of 
railway traffic and the various indices of business 
activity are, at the moment, preponderantly discourag- 
ing. It is, however, on the unemployment figures and 
the problem which they represent that we propose to 
concentrate. 

If we are becoming gradually less hopeful that 
unemployment is about to cure itself, we are also becom- 
ing less concerned about its continuance. The process 
is so gradual as to be almost imperceptible. It is 
becoming difficult to recall how very seriously the exist- 
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ence of unemployment, on a scale not so very much 
larger than still obtains, was regarded only a few years 
ago. It preoccupied and obsessed Governments and 
Parliaments in a way that it no longer does. In 1923 
Mr. Baldwin dissolved a Parliament in the first year of 
its existence, on the ground that he could not endure 
to go on ** pottering *’ with the unemployment problem. 
The inappropriateness of the particular remedy which 
he proposed does not detract from the psychological 
significance of this action. Now it is, no doubt, very 
natural to be less worried about large-scale unemploy- 
ment when it has continued for seven or eight years 
instead of only for three or four. But the unemploy- 
ment itself does not become one whit less serious. On 
the contrary, it becomes more serious. The longer 
unemployment lasts, the more formidable become the 
distress, the loss of skill, the loss of habits of industry, 
the demoralization of character, the numbing effects on 
the rising generation in the industries and the areas 
where the unemployment is mainly concentrated. 
Assuredly, the fact that unemployment has been over 
a million for about eight years is no reason for regard- 
ing complacently the fact that it is still over a million 
at the present time. 

Yet Ministers evidently feel that this fact justifies 
not, indeed, entire complacency, but a considerable 
measure of complacency. Let us listen to Mr. Baldwin 
at Welbeck Abbey on Whit Monday : 

‘*T think on the whole we have done a great deal. 

I claim that by our day-to-day administration and by 

our impartial attitude to both sides in industry we have 

helped to bring about greater confidence and _ better 
relations. If you look at the annual report for the 

Ministry of Labour you will find last year described, so 

far as industry goes, as the most normal year since the 

war. The average rate of unemployment, high as it is, 
was lower than in any year since 1920. In spite of the 
vast numbers who have been taken into work, the 
number of working days lost by disputes and stoppages 
was the least recorded in all the forty years over which 
statistics are available. Proceedings under the Concilia- 
tion Act, by their fewness, point to a similar state of 
industrial tranquillity. If that happy condition were not 
to persist for another day it would have been invaluable. 
But it is vital that it shall continue if we are to escape 


from that from which we have suffered during the last 
seven years.”’ 





Now, if Mr. Baldwin is merely making a party 
debating point, we have no desire to quarrel with him. 
But we are rather apprehensive that the above may 
represent in some degree his actual state of mind, that 
he may really regard it as a notable achievement that 
unemployment should have only averaged about 
1,100,000 during the past year (though it is rising again 
now), and that there should have been few industrial 
disputes in the year of exhaustion following the pro- 
longed coal stoppage (though restlessness is manifestly 
in the air once more). From a passage which followed 
almost immediately, it would seem that Mr. Baldwin’s 
mind has settled down to a figure of over a million 
unemployed as representing a new post-war normal :— 

‘‘ Before the war we had less than half a million 
unemployed. Now we have over a million. That may 
be what the Ministry of Labour calls the residual diffi- 


culties of the war due to the unsettlement of the markets 
of the world. It may be due to what the same report 


calls the problems of the new industrial and commer- 
cial era.” 
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And somehow the suggestion is conveyed that if unem- 
ployment is attributable to the ‘** problems of the new 
industrial and commercial era,”’ there is nothing what- 
ever that can be done about it. 

Now this is not an attitude which we can properly 
take up. A problem is something which we should try 
to solve. Unemployment on the scale of over a million 
represents a really appalling waste of productive power 
and of human character in which we must not fatalisti- 
cally acquiesce. The fact that it has persisted so obstin- 
ately is evidence that we cannot reasonably assume that 
it will cure itself. It should spur us, therefore, to a new 
determination to take the problem actively in hand. 
We need to recapture the sense of urgency of a few years 
ago. In raising the question of the State of Trade on 
the motion for the Whitsuntide adjournment, the 
Liberal Party in the House of Commons performed last 
week a real public service. 

An active policy is the more important, in that the 
various industrial tendencies, comprised under the word 
** rationalization,’’ desirable as they are, and indeed 
indispensable to our industrial salvation, are likely, in. 
the first instance, to aggravate rather than ease unem- 
ployment. Mr. Baldwin showed that he has no illu- 
sions on this matter, though he seemed to speak with 
a curious inconsequence :— 

‘“ What is within our power as a Government we 
have done, both to alleviate the burden of unemploy- 
ment and to stimulate trade. But a great duty rests not 
only on the Government, but on the great industries of 
this country themselves. What I said about the cotton 
trade in Manchester is true of many other industries. 
If one cause more than another may be called the root 
cause of the difficulties in the mining industry to-day, 
it is that too many mines are being kept at work at a 
loss in the hope that prices will improve.”’ 

He proceeded to elaborate this theme, and to urge 
the need for closing down the poorer pits and for amal- 
gamations, recognizing that this *‘ calls for sacrifice 
from owners, shareholders, men, the banks and the 
community generally, who have to shoulder the burden 
of aggravated unemployment.’’ Aggravated unemploy- 
ment! Precisely. The reconstruction of our industries, 
urgently desirable though it is, will do nothing to relieve 
the unemployment problem. It will leave that problem, 
aggravated, to be dealt with along other lines. 

We are aware, of course, that the Government can 
claim that they are alive to the need for an active policy, 
and that they have put one forward in their scheme of 
rating relief. This was Mr. Churchill’s reply last week 
in the House of Commons. Well, from the industrial 
standpoint, the rating scheme, ill-devised though we 
think it is, will undoubtedly be helpful, materially 
helpful—when it begins to operate, in October, 1929. 
But it is idle to suppose that we have here an adequate 
remedy for our obstinate unemployment. It is idle to 
suppose, for example, that it can exert so restorative an 
effect on the coal industry as to exorcise the problem 
of the surplus miners. The central feature of a wise 
policy must be to press forward with the work of 
capital development—to enlarge the Road Fund rather 
than raid it; to encourage capital outlay on the tele- 
phones rather than to cut it down. It is in this direction 
that any Government which is in real earnest about 
unemployment will have to look. 
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JAPAN IN MANCHURIA 


HE most significant fact in connection with the 

Tsinanfu incident was the tacit admission by the 

Japanese Government that their relations with 
Nationalist China were a matter of first-rate international 
importance. This applies still more strongly to the question 
of Japanese policy in Manchuria than to the Tsinanfu 
incident itself. Neither Great Britain nor the United 
States would tolerate for a moment the establishment of a 
veiled Japanese protectorate in Manchuria, yet the steps 
now contemplated for the protection of Japanese interests 
will inevitably arouse the suspicion that this is the real 
aim of the authorities at Tokyo. These steps are justified 
on the ground of special interests in the country, and it 
becomes very necessary to inquire what the Japanese in- 
terests in Manchuria really are; what the Japanese are 
doing ; and how their action can be reconciled with the ter- 
ritorial integrity of China and the principle of the open 
door. 

In the first place, while Japanese interests in Man- 
churia are not protected by any political agreement, or 
recognized rule of international comity, like the Monroe 
Doctrine, it must be admitted that they are of great im- 
portance. Many millions of Japanese capital have been 
invested in railway and port development, power stations, 
mines, foundries, and factories, especially in the great 
undertakings of the South Manchurian Railway, in which 
the Japanese Government itself is a large shareholder. The 
most valuable coal and iron mines are under Japanese or 
Sino-Japanese control. Probably two-thirds of the entire 
industries of Manchuria are financed and managed by the 
Japanese. 

Apart from the purely financial aspect, Manchuria is of 
special importance to Japan by reason of its products. The 
Japanese metallurgical industries are almost wholly depen- 
dent on imports for iron ore and for coking coal. The 
coal comes mainly from Manchuria; the bulk of the ore 
has hitherto come from the Yang-tze valley, but the Man- 
churian deposits are of great extent, the ore is of high 
grade, and large quantities of pig-iron, smelted on the 
spot, are exported to Japan. In the present disturbed 
state of China proper, the Manchurian supplies of pig-iron 
and iron ore are likely to assume ever-increasing impor- 
tance. Finally, Manchuria is the chief source of supply 
for beans and bean cake, two of the bulkiest and most 
essential of Japanese imports, providing an indispensable 
and very nutritious element in the diet of the poorer 
classes, a source of oil, and a valuable nitrogenous 
fertilizer. 

Manchuria provides, in addition, a possible field for 
emigration, and the special interests of Japan in that 
country have, in fact, been generally, though tacitly, 
acknowledged in recent years, as providing an outlet, from 
which political considerations have debarred her elsewhere. 
The opportunities for economic expansion in Manchuria 
are, in fact, the best safeguard for the self-denying 
ordinance on which the peace of the Pacific rests. 

Let us see what the Japanese are doing to protect these 
interests. They have announced that they ‘* may possibly 
be constrained to take appropriate and effective steps for 
the maintenance of peace and order in Manchuria,” without 
prejudice to the rights of the contending parties. A high 
military authority in Tokyo interprets their policy as 
implying that if Chang Tso-lin retires on Mukden in good 
order and unpursued, they will not interfere; but that, if 
the Northerners retreat in disorder, pursued by the 
Kuomintang armies, the Japanese will disarm Chang’s 
troops, and forbid pursuit beyond the Great Wall. Such 
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action would effectively protect Japanese interests and, 
incidentally, would benefit millions of innocent and hard- 
working peasants; but this does not dispose of the whole 
question. 

The fear is entertained that the Japanese memorandum 
is a mere preliminary to reviving the policy of the Twenty- 
One Points, and establishing a Japanese protectorate over 
Manchuria. It is difficult to believe that Japanese states- 
men can contemplate such a step. If they do, it is well 
that they should be warned in time that it would not be 
tolerated. It would openly violate the Washington Treaty, 
by which the signatories bound themselves to respect the 
open door in China, and to seek for no exclusive privileges 
in that country, and even if no Washington Treaty existed, 
a Japanese protectorate in Manchuria would be highly 
objectionable. What Chang Tso-lin could do, the Japanese 
could certainly do better. If he could raise the most 
efficient army in China, the Japanese could raise one still 
more efficient. The prospect of a powerful non-Chinese 
army assembled north of the Great Wall, from whence it 
could dictate policy to Peking, is one in which neither 
Nationalist China nor the Powers could possibly acquiesce. 

The Japanese authorities absolutely deny any such 
intention, and we may give them credit for meaning what 
they say, for the desire to protect Japanese lives and pro- 
perty in Manchuria sufficiently explains their present atti- 
tude. The danger is that if Chang is disarmed and the 
Kuomintang forces prevented from following him north of 
the Great Wall, the Japanese will remain the only effective 
force in Manchuria, and may drift into the assumption of 
greater and greater responsibilities, until they stumble into 
a position resembling that of Great Britain in Egypt. On 
the other hand, if Chang retires in good order, they will 
appear to be protecting him from the Kuomintang and 
assisting to dismember China. The Japanese have the 
greatest possible interest in settling the Manchurian ques- 
tion as quickly as they can. Are the landmarks of any 
kind of settlement visible in the existing landscape of 
Chinese disorder? 

The tendency to regard Manchuria as a_ special 
problem, requiring special treatment, is not unreasonable. 
Manchuria is not differentiated from China merely by 
Chang Tso-lin’s tuchunate. It was the cradle of a race 
which imposed a dynasty on China, and it remained an 
unassimilated unit of the Chinese Empire. The Tartar 
generals, who controlled so much of the administration 
under the Manchu dynasty, never fully adopted Chinese 
ways of life, and their countrymen north of the Great Wall 
preserved their own customs in even greater degree. Despite 
the thousands of Chinese peasants who have fled into Man- 
churia to escape the civil war, the mass of the people are 
still Manchu, not Chinese. Manchuria could be made at 
least partly autonomous without dismembering the Middle 
Kingdom, and if this could be arranged without bringing 
the desolation of civil war into the province, or the grant 
of any special privileges to Japan, political or commercial, 
it would be no ill thing that the unofficial Japanese influ- 
ence, which has been at least partly responsible for the peace 
and order that have prevailed north of the Great Wall, 
should continue to be exerted under a Government of native 
origin. 

If, therefore, the Kuomintang arrive at Peking and 
form an All-China Government, Japanese policy should be 
directed to obtaining for the ruler of Manchuria—whether 
Chang or a Kuomintang nominee—some measure of internal 
autonomy, in return for a free acknowledgment of the sove- 
reignty of Peking, and a moderate yearly contribution. The 
Kuomintang would then be recognized rulers of all China, 
and would be free to bargain with foreign Powers for treaty 
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revision. The miserable peasants, who have fled into Man- 
churia with cold and hunger at their heels, would be free 
to cultivate their homesteads. The Japanese would be 
free to work their mines and railways, withdrawing all 
troops beyond the garrison of the leased territory and the 
customary railway guards, and the door would remain open 
to all other investors and traders, Chinese or foreign. 

The question remains whether the Kuomintang leaders, 
who have shown such capacity for intrigue and clamour, 
and so little political realism, will see the advantages of 
a settlement on these lines. All that can be said is that 
their reply to the Japanese memorandum, although silly in 
its denial of any dangers arising from an extension of the 
civil war to Manchuria, is unusually restrained. If the 
Tsinanfu incident goes, as we may hope, to the League of 
Nations, the good offices of the League may be sought for 
compounding a settlement for Manchuria, as well as for 
Shantung. It is clear, at any rate, that only by some such 
settlement can Japan’s legitimate interests in Manchuria 
be secured, without involving the Tokyo Government in 
still greater difficulties, 


A NEW KIND OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOL 


By J. H. SIMPSON 
(Headmaster of Rendcomb College). 


HETHER we like it or not, we cannot deny that 

a distinctive feature of English education is its 

sharp division into two nearly watertight compart- 
ments ; and that this division tends constantly to perpetuate 
and emphasize existing distinctions of class and wealth, 
rather than to obliterate them. 

Two parallel streams or canals would be a better meta- 
phor, of which the waters intermingle by few—very few— 
cross channels. One flows from the home of a thousand-a- 
year and upwards, through the preparatory boarding school 
and public school to Oxford and Cambridge. The other 
flows from the simpler and poorer home through the public 
elementary school (or the inferior private school), thence, 
with sadly diminishing volume, to the secondary or gram- 
mar school, and, finally, to the provincial or modern 
university. It is true, of course, that our system of scholar- 
ships allows an increasing number of boys from the elemen- 
tary schools to enter Oxford or Cambridge. It is not 
quite plain, however, how far in the ordinary College there 
is any real social intermingling of the two elements. On 
this subject I have found considerable divergence of 
opinion among both dons and undergraduates. 

In any case, it is only to a minority that the condi- 
tions of Oxford and Cambridge apply. Generally speaking, 
it is true that to the end of their education (at all events 
their non-vocational education) English boys and girls, un- 
like those of other European countries, fall into two 
separate divisions, determined roughly by the financial 
resources of their parents. They are taught by two types 
of teacher, dissimilar in training and antecedents, and their 
schools are different in their organization, their history, 
and the objective at which they aim. 

The process leading to this result has been continuous 
for at least a hundred years. In the eighteenth century 
Eton, and one or two other famous schools, definitely 
established the aristocratic tradition of education for boys 
as an education away from home. The greatly enlarged 
middle classes—commercial and professional—fostered by 
the industrial revolution, found that they had enough money 
to copy the aristocratic example, and to send their sons 
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away from contact with their poorer neighbours. They 
were all the more ready to do so after the reforms and 
example of Arnold had robbed the public schools of some 
of their grosser abuses. The large, non-local, boarding 
school became more and more the only school where “‘ gen- 
tlemen ”? were educated. Many country gentlemen had 
hitherto sent their sons as boarders to grammar schools in 
their own county, where they formed a resident group in a 
school that was predominantly a day school, and contained 
local boys of almost every social grade. In the second and 
third quarters of the nineteenth century, such boys were 
sent either to the great historic foundations, or to the new 
batch of public schools that had recently come into exis- 
tence. The latter were almost all essentially boarding 
schools, and where day boys were admitted, or could not 
be kept out, high fees, social pressure, and the conditions 
of entrance examinations virtually excluded the sons of 
poor parents. Thus, it became, and has remained, charac- 
teristic of the ordinary public school man, first, that he 
has been educated away from home, and, secondly, that 
during his school days he has been separated by a fairly 
well-defined economic line from those less prosperous than 
himself. 

Not the least of the evil consequences of this division 
in our schools, is that the teaching profession itself is 
sharply separated into two camps, and that there is little 
crossing over from one to the other. In the larger issues 
of national life it is impossible to estimate how much harm 
is done by an, often quite honest, ignorance of the other 
man’s point of view, which springs directly from our 
system of education by caste. There is no greater enemy 
of social and industrial concord than the belief that be- 
cause the other man does not share our conventions and 
catchwords, he does not also share our emotions and de- 
sires. Each of the two parties to our biggest national 
misunderstanding is apt to fortify himself in his own preju- 
dice, and to cloak his ignorance of the other side behind 
a quite untenable theory. The public school man is 
uneasily aware that he has enjoyed advantages confined to 
the few, and is half afraid of increased competition for entry 
to business and the professions. He falls back on the com- 
fortable theory that the ex-elementary boy is incapable of 
learning the public school virtues; that there is a code to 
be acquired only by the born “ sahib ’’; that a mixture 
of the two classes can only do harm to both. The ex- 
elementary boy, naturally resenting the present inequality 
of opportunity, is apt to bring against the more fortunate 
public school boy a charge of callous selfishness that he 
does not in fact deserve. Or frequently (and this attitude 
is by no means uncommon among elementary school 
teachers) he hides his half-conscious jealousy behind an 
outward show of disparagement, and professes to believe 
that the so-called ‘‘ advantages ”’ of a public school educa- 
tion are illusory, and that what may be called the public 
school code is altogether undesirable. 

Yet many of those advantages are real enough. With- 
out accepting blindly all the claims of the public schools, 
one may admit so much, and one may deplore the fact that 
they are denied to so large a proportion of our population. 
The prestige of the great public schools for the last century 
has increased cumulatively. Because they have much, 
much has been given to them, and they have been able 
to attract and enjoy the best. No other class of schools 
in England (though there are individual exceptions) makes 
the same appeal to the imagination, through beauty of 
buildings or environment, or is staffed by masters ‘with 
quite the same cultural background, or gives the same 
place to the ‘* humanities,’’ or has quite the same relation 
with the older Universities, or gives to boys the opportunity 
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of acquiring the same corporate feeling, at an age when 
they are in that respect peculiarly receptive. 

Rendcomb College, which was founded in 1920, was 
intended in the first instance to show, and is, I believe, 
showing, that the elementary school boy if given these 
advantages is capable of appreciating and using them, and 
of acquiring the most valuable of the public school virtues. 
The founder, a member of a family noted for generous gifts 
to education, chose for the scene of his venture a large 
country house and park situated, some five miles from 
Cirencester, in one of the loveliest valleys of the Cotswolds. 
Here there can be educated entirely free on the foundation 
some forty boys admitted from the elementary schools of 
the County, the County Scholarship examination being 
used as a qualifying test, and the final selection being 
made by interview. For two years the school consisted 
solely of boys admitted in this manner. Then we decided 
to add to our numbers the sons of fee-paying parents, who 
would enter from the preparatory schools and elsewhere, 
exactly as if they were entering one of the public schools. 
We believed, and our belief has been borne out by experi- 
ence, that a mixture of the preparatory and elementary 
boys, so far from harming both, would be to the benefit 
of both, and would create a community of great educational 
and social interest. At the present moment there are resi- 
dent at the College (for all the boys are boarders) some 
sixty boys representing the widest variety of English 
homes, educated together in what we may roughly call 
public school conditions. 

No doubt to many professional class parents of con- 
ventional views the idea of sending their sons to a com- 
munity of this novel kind seems a leap in the dark. Others 
have been found, in increasing numbers, who have been 
attracted both by other features of the school, and by the 
idea of an education designed to break down class prejudice 
and ignorance. 

The phrase ‘‘ public school conditions ”’ requires some- 
what to be modified, for in certain features the school does 
not quite conform to public school orthodoxy. These can 
all be defended on general educational grounds, but they 
have a special justification in the particular conditions and 
personnel of Rendcomb. The life is definitely simpler than 
at the ordinary public school, and the boys have to do 
more for themselves, and depend less upon the paid ser- 
vice of others. There is an economic scheme designed to 
give practical training in the wise expenditure of money 
upon both individual and common needs. Two lines of 
policy, followed further than at public schools, have proved 
effectual in dissipating a sense of social inferiority, and 
helping to break down a wrong attitude to authority. The 
relations between old and young are out of school as in- 
formal as possible, and the atmosphere is nearer to that of 
the family. Further, the boys to a larger extent than at 
most schools manage their own affairs, electing to posts of 
authority at their general meeting, and, within a defined 
sphere, making and enforcing decisions. Finally, compara- 
tively little importance is attached to the competitive 
element as a stimulus to industry. The attitude of the 
boys to each other, both in and out of the class-room, may 
fairly be described as co-operative rather than competitive. 

On the other hand, the public school man will find 
much at Rendcomb that is perfectly familiar. The usual 
school games, though supplemented by others. Prefects— 
but prefects who are leaders, rather than ‘* policemen.” 
A curriculum differing not widely from that of the 
humanist “ side”? of a public school, but with Greek 
emphasized rather than Latin, and more time devoted to 
creative work with the hands. 

Only by a detailed picture of the school life could it 
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be shown how all this works in practice, and it would need 
more than a than 
can be expected from one closely connected with the work. 


It may 


few lines, and greater “* objectivity ”’ 


be worth while, however, to record some impres 


sions of points on which at first otherwise kindly observers 


expressed doubt or scepticism. First, I can say with con- 


fidence that inside the community no difficulty at all arises 


among the boys owing to differences of origin. That such 


difticulty would arise I was warned freely. Some people 


are fond of attributing to boys a snobbishness that really 


belongs to their parents. But, provided that the staff are 


themselves free from snobbishness. and that unnecessarv 
differences, such as those of external clothing, can be 


avoided, there should be no danger of any feeling of in 


ferioritv—or of a still more undesirable superiority. I 
have every reason to believe that from the beginning to 
end of term the boys are quite oblivious of social distine- 
tions. Whether this would be 


where the proportion of professional] class boys is consider- 


equally true in a school 


ably greater, is highly doubtful; it is a point that requires 
the 
sometimes 


thought of 
the 
elementary boys into the existing publie schools. 

Secondly, Hos Of the 
school, is the gain all on one side, and do the professional 


class boys lose anything from the mixture? 


careful those well-meaning people who 


urge admission of small numbers of ex- 


with regard to the general | jj 
Boarding 
schools are commonly advocated by their supporters as 
being essentially ‘* Does the ex 
elementary boy bring anything of particular value to the 
formation of a healthy public opinion? I would answer 
that he brings a point of view more tolerant, and kindly. 
than that of the average preparatory schoo) 


schools of character.”’ 


boy, and far 
more in touch with the ordinary facts and needs of daily 
life. 


nent during adolescence, his attitude is often more frank 


In certain aspects of life that are bound to be promi- 


and healthy than that of his more carefully shielded com- 
That some 
gain from the latter in superficial refinement, in 
habits of speech, possibly in physical courage, and in other 
respects, is not to be denied. 


panion from the preparatory school. he has 


thing to 


But the gain is mutual, and 
it is by no means unequal. 

Finally, *‘ do you make the ex-elementary boys dis- 
contented? ** This is a question that is not always as 
clear and innocent as it sounds. There are many kinds of 
discontent, and some of them it is the privilege of teachers 
to encourage. A healthy discontent with the lot of our 
poorer fellow-citizens is presumably the strongest incentive 
to a life of service. A that took the form of 
being dissatisfied with relations and former friends and the 
surroundings of 


discontent 


a simple home would be deplorable, and 
reflect discredit or 
this evil does 


openly face the facts. 


the school. In practice I believe that 
not exist, and that it can be avoided if we 


keep them before our consciousness, 
and do not let them lurk as a hidden danger. 
the attitude of those who know most 


If at schoo] 
to those who know 
least is wise, and tolerant, and kindly, and if al] alike are 
made to fee! that they are working together for a common 
end, there 


sé 


s no great danger of boys indulging in a fancied 


a 
superiority 


1 when they are at home. 

Rendcomb boys are already going out into the world 
to the older and newer universities, to the Services, to the 
colonies, to business and commerce, and in some cases, I 
am glad to say, to earning their living with their hands. 
[t is only the old boys themselves, and not any written 
words, that can prove whether the socia] and educational 
just described been successful. Perhaps 
enough has been said to show that this venture has points 
of interest alike for what we may cal] the conservative and 


B* 


venture has 
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the progressive schools of educational thought, as well 
as for those who look to education to provide a cure for 
social discord. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


HEREVER politicians meet they talk about the 
There is 
general agreement that the House of Commons is 


stagnation of politics and its causes. 


less regarded, and deserves less to be regarded, than at any 
time these twenty years. The most obvious explanation is 


the existence of a large, dull, and unadventurous Tory 
majority, engaged, so far as is possible, in doing nothing, 
and doing it 


very badly. To this pass has the Baldwinian 


** tranquillity *? led us. It is commonly said that members 
nowadays are interested in nothing but their chances at the 
next election. They can hardly be blamed for that; the 
situation would be entirely different if there was anything 
in the day by day controversy of the House to rouse them 
to genuine combat. As it is, the Opposition is much in the 
position of the greyhound that knows it can never catch the 
machine-made hare. The difference is that the Parliamen- 
tary greyhounds are too few and too slow, and when they 
ought to be chasing, they too often, like the four-legged 
variety, are fighting one another. An effective Opposition 
is the crying need in politics. Labour does not know the 
Parliamentary game, and shows no sign of wanting to learn 
it. The Labour Opposition is an affair of front-bench con- 
ventionalities ‘supplied to order, and always much the 
same. The Liberals, by their experience, knowledge, and 
possession of a working alternative to Toryism, are the 
source from which an enlivening Opposition should be 
naturally drawn, but the Liberals in the House are 
grotesquely few, and those few are notoriously not a ** band 
of brothers.”* The party would probably be stronger if it 
could shed the ** Liberals ’’ who always vote for the party 
that got them returned. There is a general atmosphere 
of fatigue and disillusion in Parliament, which is un- 
healthy and does not correspond to the vital activities of 
the people’s thought. It is not party prejudice but sober 
truth that, apart from the new ideas which the Liberal 
industrial policy has thrown into politics, all is stale and 
hopeless to a degree unexampled in one’s experience. Unless 
forward-looking Liberalism can get itself embodied in an 
effective Parliamentary force and so bring back reality and 
excitement to politics, we may drift into the American in- 
difference to the whole business, except when there is a 
Presidential dog-fight. 
* * * 


The Baldwin legenc 


gend 
of the Conservative Party. 
less seemingly casual touches, and is now beyond the reach 
It has 
the substantial basis of a genuine and deserved popularity. 
It is significant that Mr. Baldwin was the favourite among 


is incomparably the greatest asset 
it has been built up by count- 


even of the facts—or so the autobiographer hopes. 


the Tories of the late Lord Oxford, a severe judge of men. 
He has that rare and precious thing—charm. It is diffused 
even through such a piece of special pleading as his Whit- 
Monday speech, and almost atones for the lack of what is 
(Points in this 
connection are what the time-saving tape machine ticks 
out for the salvation of busy sub-editors.) Mr. Baldwin 
wraps his rare points up in such a wad of delusive generali- 
ties that there is no sharpness left—it is the politica] needle 
Still, what Mr. Baldwin wishes to leave in 
the public mind, in this first blast of pre-election oratory, 
i He would like it to be understood that 
his Government would have really done something but for 


called, in newspaper office slang, ** points.” 


in the haystack. 


s plain enough. 
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the wicked coal stoppage and the still more wicked general 
strike. The good man struggling with adversity is a teuch- 
ing spectacle, until it occurs to one that the good man 
brought it all (or most of it) on himself. It is all very weil 
now for Mr. Baldwin to advocate a Liberal solution for 
the coal industry. Why, we are entitled to ask, did he 
not think of that when his Government had the choice in 
its hands of applying the Samuel report? He cannot hope 
at this time of day to elude critics who are not fascinated 
by the Baldwin legend by hiding in a rosy-coloured smoke- 
sereen created for the occasion of a coming election. The 
democratic Mr. Baldwin is delightfui—until one contem- 
plates the actions of Mr. Baldwin the Tory “* stabilizer.”’ 
* * * 

The later instalments of Lord Oxford’s diary, as it is 
now appearing in the Dairy TELEGRAPH, are revealing a 
new and unexpected Asquith. Throughout his public life 
he succeeded beyond all precedent in keeping the more 
human and endearing side of him sacred from his pet 
abomination, the ‘* personal ” journalist. He thought, 
in his fine old-fashioned way, that the public had no busi- 
ness with the non-public sides of a statesman. These 
revelations of his likes and dislikes in books and persons 
supply a much-needed complement to the Asquithian legend 
as we have it. The politician was by no means al] of the 
man, though he did his best to make us think that he 
‘was. I myself find the political parts of the diary the least 
interesting. What is so delightful in his letters and jot- 
tings, particularly when he was free to give politics the 
go-by, is the droll humour—that of a much-experienced, 
widely read old man leisurely taking in the pageant of life, 
and finding a great deal] of consolation in the enjoyment of 
its oddities. The statesman has left the platform with its 
limitations and pomposities ; he has put on his slippers and 
is ready for a good story, for chatter about books, and for 
harmlessly malicious gossip, the salt of life. These personal 
entries will, I hope, win for Lord Oxford now that he is 
dead what he always carefully guarded himself against in 
life—the affection of the multitude. 

* * * 

Visiting Canterbury on Whit Monday, a rash observer 
might conclude that the population of England had become 
suddenly converted to the Christian religion. Every second 
person one met in the streets carried conspicuously a copy 
of ** The Coming of Christ.’’ This was, of course, the title 
of the mystery play to be given that afternoon in the 
Cathedral. I joined the queue in the precincts—imagine a 
queue to get into church on Bank Holiday afternoon—and 
went to see it. I derived some pleasure from it, but less 
than I had hoped. The intention—bold, and by no means 
generally approved—was to ** dedicate the arts of poetry, 
music, and painting to the service of religion.’? Mr. Mase- 
field, Mr. Holst, and Mr. Ricketts had worked together in 
the spirit of worship, and the result certainly was impres- 
sive. The stage formed by the choir steps with its plat- 
form was excellent for the purpose; the chief drawback 
was the wretched acoustics of the nave, for the voices faded 
into the heights and were lost to the people at the back. 
I could do justice to the sincerity of the enterprise. The 
series of pictures formed by the brightly costumed fizures 
against the golden tone of the architecture was pleasing to 
the eye. And yet for some reason the whole thing dragged 
a little; one felt that the sermon was a trifle protracted. 
[ am willing to admit that the fault may have been mine, 
but there it was. My attention wandered after a time from 
Mr. Masefield’s Powers and Angels, and, perversely no 
doubt, I took to staging in my imagination the real drama 
of Beckett’s murder, that took place a few yards to the left 
of the scene before me. The knights rushed in through the 
twilit church, Beckett, insolent to the last, defied them; he 


fell and his blood dowered the church for centuries. A 
blast from the trumpeter brought me back to the mystery 
play, which, by the way, I had carefully studied before- 
hand. I went out into the sunlight, and making my way 
into the Close, stared hard and with rapture at the Angel 
Tower between the trees, until I knew every lovely soaring 
curve. I felt afterwards that I had learned more of 
medieval religion and its aspirations from that observance 
than I had from Mr. Masefield’s poetry and the decorations 
of Mr. Ricketts. This, of course, is an apology. 
* * * 

Searching about afterwards for the causes of my lack 
of enthusiasm I hit upon a certain dissatisfaction with Mr. 
Masefield’s poetry. Mr. Masefield is best at the wistful 
lyric ; he is too rhetorical, too diffuse, for the stark dramatic 
effects required in this place. There are some delicate 
lyrics in ** The Coming of Christ,’? but somehow they lost 
most of their appeal when solemnly declaimed by imposing 
Presences on the steps of the Cathedral. The imagery from 
nature, often very delicate, seemed oddly out of place in 
that setting of majestic stone. ‘* No,’’ I said to myself, 
‘* what was wanted was something much more stiff, and 
hieratic, and vague; something genuinely archaic, and that 
cannot now be recaptured. And why not one of the real 
medieval mystery or morality plays? Surely ‘ Everyman,’ 
well known as it is, would have filled the bill better.’’ Per- 
haps I was quite alone in this uneasy feeling of the inappro- 
priate as those tripping rather sentimental lyrics proceeded 
out of the mouths of those gorgeous kings and angels. I 
could not escape a feeling of uneasiness when the figure 
of Christ, attired like the Christ in Holman Hunt’s ** Light 
of the World,’? appeared. I admit with shame that f felt 
no reverence at all; I wanted to look away. I do not like 
the notion of bringing the Christ of popular art on the stage, 
even—or especially—in a Cathedral; that great figure has 
his stage in the soul. On the whole, the performance left 
on my mind an impression of weakness, and this in spite of 
the genuine nobility of the effort made. The only part of 
the play that gave me real pleasure was the talk of the 
shepherds, admirably dramatized by the poet. Here, I 
felt, Masefield is on his own ground; he understands the 
humours and the wants of common men. It was. this 
rough, secular talk that, heard in church, had, I under- 
stand, given qualms to the conventionally minded, but I 
cannot help it. I thought that the only good lines in the 
play were the dozen or so put into the mouths of the shep- 
herds as they bring their offerings. 

* * * 

I feel that it is hopeless, in a few inadequate lines, to 
attempt an appreciation of C. E. Montague. In recent 
years he won a place in the wide world of letters which it 
is not for me to estimate. For a whole generation before 
that he was known to every discerning journalist as the 
best leader writer in the country. Montague was one of 
the few journalists for whom anonymity was no disguise. 
His style was unmistakable; he signed every sentence. 
There was a freshness and crispness in everything he wrote: 
one seemed to be listening to a voice. Words as he used 
them were never dull counters, they were swords. Think 
of the achievement of a man who for thirty years wrote 
daily on every subject under the sun and never relapsed 
into the half-alive and the second best. He succeeded in 
this because of the dramatic quality of his mind; no sub- 
ject was dull to him; either he was indignant about it or 
he was alight with enthusiasm, and in either case he wrote 
with extraordinary vivacity. He had a way of using lan- 
guage as though it had been new minted for his own especial 
use. He was the master of every journalistic style—I am 
writing of him only as a journalist, though the distinction 
if useful is meaningless—but my own liking was for his 
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rapier-play as a satirist. The public will have forgotten, 
but his fellow workmen are not likely to forget his “* first 
leaders *’ in the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN during the Tariff 
Reform controversy. They were inimitable in their range 
of sarcasm and humour, their deft manipulation of needle- 
pointed argument. He was a deliberate stylist, but there 
was always substance behind the play of words. Montague 
was an idealist, of the Manchester School if you like; he 
had the Irish passion for liberty. The motive force of all 
his writing was a certain chivalry; the constant note, 
sounded sometimes almost shrilly in his war books, was a 
hatred of baseness. He stood for an ideal of conduct, and 
he treated lapses from it with a peculiar arrogance of 
scorn. Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
“SPINSTERS VERSUS SPOUSES” 


Sir,—The refreshing novelty of being called ~“ old- 
fashioned,’’ and my cordial agreement with the conclusion 
of ‘' V. M.’s** admirable letter almost disarm me. Heaven 
forbid that future educational authorities should write 
‘* Married Women Preferred ’’ above the schools! We want 
no repetition of the matrimonial scrambles among young 
ladies in a pre-war suburb. I am wholly in accord with 
*V. M.’s”’ plea for indifference on the part of authorities. 
‘* Let the most suitable man or woman be appointed without 
reference to celibacy or wedlock.’ But this is a pleasant 
ideal at present entirely unrealized. The chief advantage 
to-day of the married woman teacher lies in her unacademic 
social background. Too often the single teacher either ** lives 
in,’’ and never in term time escapes from the school atmo- 
sphere, or else lives in lodgings, isolated from the social life 
of the town, dependent again upon her colleagues for com- 
pany. ‘‘V. M.’’ may have been fortunate in the schools 
where she has taught, but it still remains true for too many 
schools that the conditions described in Vera Brittain’s new 
study, ‘‘ Women’s Work in Modern England,”’ are painfully 


realized. Vera Brittain, herself a teacher in secondary 
schools, writes :— 
‘The influence of a few married teachers, leading a 
normal life with children of their own, is badly needed to 
enrich that of the many unmarried women who, owing to a 


cruel and absurd neglect of resident women teachers which 
amounts almost to ostracism, are forced into a lonely and 
unnatural existence.” 

I do not say that marriage is the only remedy for this social 
isolation. I have known schools in South Africa where the 
standard of pay is higher than in England, where many of 
the teachers could afford cars—either individually or bv 
clubbing together ; where a normal, rather gay, healthy, out- 
of-door life is led by them, and where breakdowns and in- 
ternal jealousies are almost unknown. What is needed above 
everything is a full, healthy, interesting life ; every enforced 
restriction, such as that which forbids women teachers to 
marry, impoverishes it ; every addition either to financial or 
social opportunity enriches it. 

I cannot accept ‘‘ V. M.’s"’ categorical assertion that 
‘the days of low salaries are over.’’ The Burnham Scale 
certainly raised a low standard. But the teaching profession 
is still poorly paid in comparison with the law, medicine, 
business, or journalism. Is £300 a year really so extrava- 
gant for a woman of forty, with a four-years’ university 
course and years of teaching experience behind her? What 
of the many women teachers supporting dependants, who, 
according to the Burnham Scale, are paid less than single 
men for whom dependants are presupposed? What about the 
fund towards which contributions for pensions and sickness 
are ostensibly voluntary, but which so often fails to prove 
beneficial just when most needed? 

One word more about ‘“ Spinsters versus Spouses.’’ I 
am myself a spinster who finds her own life as full, as stimu- 
lating, and as socially entertaining as that of any of her 
married friends. I entirely agree with ‘‘ V. M.”’ that we may 
find ‘‘ satisfaction for the whole of our nature in creative 
work which has no obvious connection with sexual life.’’ 
But I also know that such creative work is not possible for 
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all women, even for all teachers. I know also that it is not, 
as a rule, those women who are mothers who develop the 
‘* maternity complex "’ which ‘‘ V. M.”’ deprecates. Nor are 
unsatisfactory husbands the only emotional complication 
which women teachers may be called upon to endure. Dis- 
illusionment may result from other causes than matrimony. 

I dare not trespass further upon your space, sir ; my final 
plea is for candour and adventurousness among the teachers ; 
an end to interference with matters which do not concern 
them among the authorities ; and adequafe opportunities for 
social contacts among the families surrounding a school. 
Finally, if all women teachers were capable of the humour, 
tolerance, and good sense of ‘* V. M.”’ (for all my disagree- 
ment with the details of her letter), there would not be much 
wrong with the profession.—Yours, &e., 

May 27th, 1928. WINIFRED HOLTBY. 


THE PRAYER BOOK QUESTION 


Sir,—There is much about the letter from Mr. Chas. 
Watney which is written in a nice spirit, although there is 
much in it which I cannot follow. He begins by classifying 
himself as a ‘‘ moderate and reasonable Churchman,’’ which 
we all want to be considered! Then he suggests that all those 
who differ from his views are ‘‘ blinded by party feeling,”’ 
and must be termed ** Protestant extremists.’’ Surely this is 
a little hard on the 238 M.P.s who voted for the rejection of 
the Bishops’ Prayer Book?—when one thinks that this body 
was composed of Conservatives, Liberals, and Labour Party, 
representing not only our own Church but those of many 
Free Churchmen. Also, that it contained the present Lord 
Chancellor, the Home Secretary, the Attorney-General, Sir 
John Simon, and other able lawyers, and gifted speakers, 
such as Mr. Rosslyn Mitchell, a Labour member, and many 
other men representing all schools of thought. Is it quite 
fair for Mr. Watney to classify all these as ‘‘ unreasonable,”’ 
while he puts himself on a pedestal specially devoted to all 
the bishops but five brave men who had the courage to oppose 
the majority of the prelates? Although he speaks of himself 
as a ‘‘ moderate and a reasonable Churchman,”’ he asks us to 
support the majority of bishops who certainly do not show 
themselves to be very loyal to the old Prayer Book, and to 
confer power on them which they certainly have never had 
before. This means depriving us laymen of the authority 
exercised by us in co-operation with these bishops, which we 
have enjoyed for well over three hundred years. In former 
days we had several parties in the Church known as Evan- 
gelical, High Church, Broad Church, &c., but these are all 
now reduced by the bishops to two, that is, those who vote 
for the rejection, and those who vote for the acceptance of 
the new Prayer Book. Mr. Watney appears to think that 
if we are loyal to the old book and reject the new one we 
can only be called *‘ Protestant extremists.”’ 

He also gives himself and his cause away when he tells 
us that when the new Prayer Book originally appeared the 
‘‘ majority in Convocation ’’ was over 7 to 1, but that since 
that time it has dwindled to about 3 to 1. Possibly it may 
fall lower still as time goes on and its original supporters 
get to see its defects, and we may even find Mr. Watney 
coming over to join those who are loyal to the old book 
which is exclusively based on the Word of God.—Yours, &c., 

SETON CHURCHILL. 

Colliton Lodge, Wimbledon Common, S.W.19. 


*“FILTERING-UP"” FROM SLUMS 


Sir,—In THE NaTION of May 26th ‘‘ Kappa’ has done 
well to emphasize the futility of the policy which aims at 
the elimination of the slum evil by a process of “ filtering- 
up.”’ By the mere dint of repetition writers in the Press, 
politicians, and many local authorities have come to believe 
in the policy as an article of faith, There never has been 
for it any real foundation in fact. From the time that the 
Rent Restriction Act of 1920 came into operation, few tenants 
of houses protected under the Act, with comparatively low 
rents, have been desirous of moving into Council houses, 
constructed under the Addison and Chamberlain schemes, 
with comparatively high rents. 
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Since July 31st, 1923, when the Chamberlain Rent Restric- 
tion Act came into operation, the slogan as to “ filtering- 
up’ has become a myth. A tenant of a pre-war protected 
house may obtain better accommodation for himself in a 
Council house built under the Wheatley scheme, and may be 
able to pay the rent fixed under the scheme—11s. 9d. a week, 
including rates, in Ipswich. But as soon as the sitting tenant 
of a protected house leaves it, and the house comes into the 
vacant possession of the landlord, it becomes decontrolled, 
and an exorbitant rent is demanded for it. I have come 
across numerous cases where the rent—including rates—of a 
decontrolled house has jumped in Ipswich from 8s. a week 
(the pre-war rent being 5s. 3d. a week) to 15s. a week or more. 
What chance, then, for the slum-dweller to filter-up? On 
account of his inadequate means he is not able to pay the 
rent even of a Wheatley Council house, much less of a 
decontrolled house. 

The only remedy seems to be to build houses, suited to 
the requirements of slum-dwellers, charge uneconomic rents 
within their paying capacity, and divide the loss between 
the National Exchequer and the local authority. How many 
local authorities have seriously considered this remedy? And 
has not the Ministry of Health, with its circuitous and pro- 
crastinating methods, hampered the action of some local 
authorities willing, in the manner suggested, to do what is 
urgently mécessary?—Yours, &c., IPSWICH. 


THE MILAN OUTRAGE 


Sir,—In THE NaTIon of May 12th you published a letter 
over the signature of Dame Millicent Fawcett and other 
distinguished persons, referring to the trial of those arrested 
in connection with the bomb outrage in Milan on April 12th. 
In this letter there are a number of statements on the legal 
procedure under which the accused are to be tried, which are 
not true, and I shall be glad if you will kindly publish the 
following rectification. Your letter states that :— 

(1) The case will come before the ‘‘ Special Tribunal for 
the Defence of the State,’’ and that both public and the Press 
will be excluded from the hearings of this Court. According 
to Italian law, these hearings are public, and the Press repre- 
sentatives are admitted. Their reports have been, and are, 
published in the Press. 

(2) That the President and members of the Court are 
Fascist officers, and that the Court can compel the accused 
to take a Fascist officer as counsel. The truth is that this 
special Court is a military Court, presided over by a General 
Commanding an Army Corps, and five officers who at the 
same time are graduates in Law. There is also a judge of an 
ordinary court whose task it is to put the case before the 
Court. According to part 7 of the constitution of this special 
Court, counsel for the defence may be chosen by the accused 
from the officers of the military law department or any other 
barrister. 

(3) That defending counsel has no access to the evidence 
for the prosecution until the day of the trial. This is also 
untrue. All the evidence is available to counsel for defence 
as soon as the preliminary inquiries are closed, and therefore 
long before the trial. 

(4) That there is no appeal from the judgment. This is 
also untrue. A revision of the sentence can be obtained in 
the ordinary course. 

From what I .have stated you will see that in substance 
the same rights are granted to the accused as in any other 
tribunal.—Yours, &c., G. ENGELY, 


London Correspondent of La Tr1IBpUNA, Rome. 
133a, Charing Cross Road, W.1. 
May 23rd, 1928. 


Sir,—In your issue of May 12th you published a letter 
from Dame Millicent Fawcett, the Bishop of Birmingham, 
Professor Graham Wallas, Mr. H. G. Wells, Dr. G. P. 
Gooch, and six other prominent Englishmen, in which, while 
expressing the wish that ‘‘ those who were guilty of the 
outrage (in Milan) should be punished,’’ they urged the 
Italian Government ‘‘ not to deprive the persons accused 
of the elementary right of choosing their counsel, of know- 
ing in good time the evidence to be given against them, and 
of being publicly tried.”’ 
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This is the form in which Signor Arnoldo Mussolini, 
brother of the Duce, makes known, with his own comments, 
the contents of the above letter, in Mussolini’s own organ, 
the PopoLto p’ITaL1a, May 11th, 1928:— 

‘‘ The mischievous brood (‘ brutta genia’) of the anti- 
Fascists abroad goes on working in favour of the arrestees, 
pleading for justice with extenuating circumstances. Apes 
who were still living in forests when Rome had already given 
schools and the Roman Law to the world, urge the necessity 
of making allowances for extenuating circumstances in the 
name of a humanitarianism quite unknown in the countries 
where the gallows or the guillotine are held in reserve for 
criminals.’’—Yours, c., A LOVER OF JUSTICE. 


MISUSE OF ‘“ AMERICA” 


S1r,—I thank you for your reply to my letter of May 7th, 
protesting against the error of calling the United States 
‘* America *’ ; but I regret that you seem to have missed the 
point of the Canadian argument. If mere expediency and 
‘** convenience *’ are to outweigh the normal considerations of 
good taste and courtesv—to say nothing of accuracy—then 
there is nothing more to be said ; but surely the example of - 
the ultimate victory of ‘‘ Scottish *’ (which is now universally 
accepted in place of the barbarism—but more ‘ convenient "' 
—‘* Scotch ’’) might serve both as an analogy and a hope? 
This same example refutes the argument that it is a case of 
‘national sensitiveness’’: it is merely annoyance at dis- 
courtesy where the latter is, surely, not expected. As regards 
the adjective, ‘‘ American,’ there is no correct alternative 
available—but there is for the name of the country. 

Moreover, all Continental European languages use the 
proper term—‘ Etats-Unis,’ ‘‘ Vereinigte Staten,’ ‘* Stati 
Uniti,’ ‘‘ Estados Unidos,”’ ‘‘ Vereenigde Staten,” ‘*‘ Spojene 
Staty,’’ &c. Surely THE NaTIon will not forsake its old tradi- 
tions of courtesy combined with accuracy?—Yours, &c., 


Geneva. D. A. STEVENSON. 
May 22nd, 1928. 


[We cannot see that ‘‘ Scotch’? has any advantage in 
‘* convenience or euphony *’ ever ‘ Scottish’ ; but, though 
we have Scottish susceptibilities we frequently get into 
trouble for allowing ‘‘ Englishmen’ to be used in place of 
either the appalling ‘‘ Britishers ’’ or the woad-reminiscent 
‘* Britons.’’—Ep., NATION. } 


SIR EBENEZER HOWARD 


S1r,—May I ask your assistance in a task which I am 
privileged to undertake in memory of a revered friend? It 
was the wish of the late Sir Ebenezer Howard that I should 
gather together material for the compiling of a memoir. 
Lady Howard and Mr. Cecil Howard have encouraged me 
to proceed at once with this work. I shall therefore be 
grateful if any of your readers will kindly send me letters, 
papers, books, notes of conversations with Sir Ebenezer, or 
any other material which will help to illuminate the thought 
or life-work of the Founder of Garden Cities. 

Gifts or loans of photographs, books or other more inti- 
mate personal belongings connected with the life of Sir 
Ebenezer Howard—to form the nucleus of a Howard 
Memorial Collection—will be gratefully received and acknow- 
ledged by me at New Town Hostel, Welwyn Garden City.— 


Yours, &c., E. St. JoHN CATCHPOOL, 
Hon. Secretary of the Welwyn Association. 
7, Bridge Road, Welwyn Garden City, Hertfordshire. 
May 28th, 1928. 


LETTERS OF DAVID HUME 


Sir,—I am engaged in preparing a definitive edition of 
the Letters of David Hume, and desire to trace :— 

(i) As many unpublished autograph letters as possible; 

(ii) The autographs of the letters published as ‘‘ Private 
Correspondence of David Hume with several distinguished 
Persons,’ in 1820; as ‘‘ Letters of David Hume, 1745-61,’ in 
1841 ; and as “‘ Letters of David Hume to William Strahan,”’ 
in 1888. 

I imagine that most of the autographs used for these 
books, if they have not already been destroyed, are to be 
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found only in private colle 


ections 


; and if any of vour readers 


can give me information concerning them, or concerning any 


other Hume documents (apart from those in the British 
Museum and in the library of the Royal Society of Edin 
burgt I shall be greatly obliged. 

[ should be much helped also by information concernil 
the private papers of William Robertson the historian, and 
Dugald St irt the philosopher. 

It will | mvenient if rs al iddressed to m 
c Messrs. George Routledge & Sons, Lid., Broadway 

se, 68-74, Carter Lar London, F.C.4.—Yours, &¢c 

JOHN CARRUTHERS 
SIR EDMUND GOSSE 
READ of his death in the evening edition of the 


BERLINER TaGesiatr. They said that he had died the 
: that he 1849: 
that he had written several important books : that he was. 
in fact, 


a list of his main publications with all their Teutonic pas- 


dav before in Le ndo1 had been born in 


the leading English essayist and critic. They gave 


sion for facts: ** * Life of Jeremy Taylor * (Macmillan). 
1903 : ‘On Viol and Flute’ (King), 1873: * Father and 
Son ’ (Heinemann), 1908S **: such were the landmarks that 


they gave, the tabulation of what, certainly, was a fine 
And it was accurately done. No French 
printer could have written out a list of English titles with 
such accuracy : the compositor of the BERLINER TAGEBLATT 
had mistakes. 
18733 


lowed each other with insistent precision. 


achievement. 


made no 


1849; 


Everything was absolutely 


1879; 1882; 1883; the dates fol- 
My heart (for 


I was fond of Gosse and grateful to him) rose in revolt. 


iccurate : 


He was anything but a precise man : he would have loathed 
little resem- 
blanee to his own views on life: as an obituary it was both 
false. I sat Berlin, how 


and if one could shape a true obituary of Edmund Gosse. 


this spiritless Teutonic precision : it bore so 


curt and there. in wondering 


Any form of tabulation would be misleading: his 
accuracies had been the accuracies not of fact, but of 


nterpretation. 
The enduring impression which he will leave on those 
whom he 


ne of gratitude. He was not a 
very amenable man, and he was often petulant. He had 
deal but little take. He winced away 
from imagined insults, and, being combative, he resisted 
with tooth and nail. Let this be said at the outset. Gosse 
had his enemies, and they were mostly of his own creating. 
He was surrounded, as he 


befriended is ¢ 


a great of give, 


himself would have phrased it, 
by a tremulous web of sensitiveness,”’ 


se 


which thrust him 
into the defensive, the proud, the rancorous even, in cases 
where a little indifference would have kept him calm. “ It 
s odd,.”’ he said to me the other day, 
I feel benign.”’ 


ness to all who 


** about old 


I said something about his unfailing kind- 
him for ‘6 Yes,’’? he mur- 
mured, ** but such people are my friends. And now that 
[I am old and dying, I feel a warm benignity for those who 
were not my 


age. 


asked advice. 


friends. I hope *’—-he leant towards me and 


placed his hand on my knee—** I hope that you will have 


occasion one day to say something nice about Watts 
Dunton.”’ ** And Churton Collins? ’? I asked amused. 
** Well, Collins.’’ he hesitated, ‘* well, Churton Collins 


will scarcely come your way.”’ 

It was at the end of October that I saw him last. He 
had been seriously ill with typhoid and pneumonia: he 
appeared to uncertain, fumbling at the 
drawer in which he kept his cigars, fumbling slightly with 
a cigar tottering, to my great distress, as he 
distant table for the matches. He 
rejected all assistance: he repudiated his increasing in- 


be physically 


cutter, 


searched on some 


firmities with petulant, but not querulous, disgust: he 
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knew that intellectually and spiritually he retained the 
zest and fire of youth. ‘* My illness,’’ he insisted, ** has 
done me worlds of good.’’ He fumbled about the room 
looking for that match-box. ‘* Worlds of good, worlds of 
he almost snapped at my solicitude. ‘* There 


he exclaimed finally as he sank into a chair. He 


cwood,”’ 
braced 
his back against the cushion : his glasses, that black glass 
in one eye, that scintillating glass in the other, danced 
with the fire-light. ‘* There! ”’ And in a 
the zest of his limitless humanity, his genius for 
comprehension and portrayal, the actual virility and ten- 
sion of his memory, took me back once more among the 
giants of the nineteenth century. 


1849. ‘** Father and Son.’’ 


he said again. 
moment 


But there was something 
more in Gosse than mere longevity, than mere literature. 
He was the greatest oppor- 
His books, the actua 
velvet texture of his style, remain. His kindness, his 
his wit will all be chronicled. But 
something more than all this about him, something which 


above all an opportunity 


tunity that I have ever enjoyed. 


erudition, there was 


I much fear may prove evanescent. He was a great pro- 
ducer, an unrivalled evocator of the past. The dead lived 
igain as he spoke of them: in his presence, and through his 
interpretation, one communed again with the dead. The 


nineteenth century took shape and colour in the light of 


his mimicry, his genius for selection gave one just that 
anecdote which illumined in a flash. He could grumble 


with the growl of Tennyson, giving to the voice the exact 
burr and rumble of the Lincolnshire wold : he could flutter 
and shrill with the hands and tremolo of Swinburne: he 
could grin as Matthew Arnold grinned: or like 
Rossetti : and pat plump hands even as Browning patted in 
Trinity Gardens: or boom moralities like Huxley : or re- 
flect the charming though senile gaiety of Monckton Milnes. 
** The poetry of Swinburne, my dear young man ”’ (this 
is Huxley booming), ‘‘ is the poetry of profligacy com- 
posed for profligates.”’ 
fluttering 


lower 


And this to the young and eyelid- 
1872, who had imagined that with 
Huxley at least one might venture to say what one thought. 
Or that bit about Charles Kingsley, so intimate with the 
zoologist father, so brisk and protective with the nervous. 
somewhat pretentious, son. (‘* As a boy,’’ Gosse said tc 
me, ** I was very pretentious. All my subsequent diffi- 
dence came from that.’’) And the story of Mrs. Browning 
calling after her marriage on the Carlyles. The Carlyles 
were in. (** The Carlyles,’’ added Gosse, ** seem always 
to have been in.’’) Mrs. Browning gushed. (** Both the 
Brownings,’’ added *“ always gushed.’’) She 
assured Jane Carlyle that she envied her, ves, envied her. 
having been married to her genius for so many years. 
whereas she, Elizabeth Barrett, had known Robert for so 
short, though so delicious, a time. 


Gosse of 


Gosse, 


The little crab-apple 


mouth of Mrs. Carlyle closed sharply. ‘* Make no mis- 
take,’’ she said, ‘* my dear Mrs. Browning. For three 
weeks we lived on the pleasures of hope. Since then 


we have lived on the pleasures of imagination.’’ Of all 
this Robert Browning, patting plump hands in Trinity 
Gardens, had told Edmund Gosse in 1882. And each word, 
each gesture, each intonation had been remembered. And 
was reproduced. 

Memoirs and niemorials may record the actual details 
of his wide experience and activity. Tradition only will 
retain the legend of his histrionic zest. He will figure in 
our literary history as a great stylist, as a great interpreter, 
as the author of one unquestioned English masterpiece. 
But for those who knew and appreciated him he wil! remain 
as the supreme opportunity. And, as always in such cases, 
as an opportunity which was largely missed. 


Harowp. NICOLSON. 
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THE TOWER IN WAR-TIME 


HERE was recently published a small book by Mr. 

H. Plunket Woodgate called ‘** Things Seen at the 

‘lower of London.’ As few Englishmen, indeed few 
Londoners, have ever seen the Tower at all but leave it to 
be admired chiefly by American tourists, any good book 
about it is to be reeommended. Mr. Woodgate sees much 
in the Tower that is of uncommon interest, and writes 
about it in a lively way—but there is a chapter missing, a 
chapter which, as far as I know, has never been written, 
and that concerns the ‘Tower during the days of the war 
when it became again a closed fortress, a prison for spies 
and traitors and military delinquents. 

To have spent six months behind those grey walls as a 
member of the garrison and to have assisted in carrying 
out a series of fantastic, if necessary, duties is not perhaps 
much qualification for writing that chapter. But these ex- 
periences alone give some idea of the Tower during war-time 
and form a link with those sterner days of rat-infested 
dungeons and execution blocks. Moreover, guard duties, 
which in peace-time are merely ceremonial, acquire a 
strange reality during war, and in 1914 William the Con- 
queror’s fortress had its place again as an integral part of 
the defences of the City of London. 

One thing is clear, that the Tower is still one of the 
closest prisons in the world and one from which escape is 
well-nigh impossible. There was, it is said, one escape 
from the Tower during the war which was made from the 
guard-room on the Wharf, and which involved a breakneck 
leap on to the river bank. Of escape from the cells in 
the casemates where spies are imprisoned it would be profit- 
less to think—there are too many impenetrable obstacles 
even if a single man could overcome his guard. 

The guarding of an alleged spy is far more rigorous 
than that of an ordinary military prisoner. The cells used 
are in the inner moat (known as the casemates). They are 
simply furnished and not uncomfortable, but access to 
them is only through an outer room in which the guard is 
stationed day and night. Outside through a lattice win- 
dow, one pane of which is removed. a sentry is always 
posted, with orders not to let his eves leave the prisoner 
for a single moment. So exhausting is this concentration 
that the sentry’s tour of duty is limited to an hour. 

At night the prisoner is not allowed to put his light 
out or, if he lies down to rest, to put his arms under the 
coverlet. These may seem minor hardships, but I have 
seen them become refined torture to men 
darkness and quiet sleep. 

It is a grim enough business watching a man whose 
violent death is approaching by hours, but as in neither case 
in which I was concerned was the accused man shot, this 
story is perhaps permissible. Inside the cell the prisoner, 
a poor little neutral, whom we were told (with what truth 
I do not know) had been caught smuggling incriminating 
documents in film cases, was facing his end. His weeping 
wife had been led away by our Sergeant-Major, who ex- 
hibited more tenderness than one could have imagined him 
possible of ‘harbouring. The next move was on the part 
of our Adjutant, who bustled into the cell and said: ‘ It 
is my duty, sir, to ask you if you would care to see a 
minister of religion? *? ‘* But, my dear sir,’’ said the 
prisoner, very miserably, ‘‘ is there a God?” ‘** That, 
sir,’ said the Adjutant very hurriedly, ‘ is, I am afraid, 
too big a question for me to enter into now.” ‘* Well, 
well,”? said the prisoner, ‘*‘ any company is better than 

none. I will see him.’? So that evening our concentrated 
watch was varied by the spectacle of a deaf old chaplain 
reading out of a book of devotion to a condemned man, who 


longing for 
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huddled nearer the fire and seemed comforted. But he 
did not have to make his last journey to the shooting 
gallery. Some eleventh-hour intervention saved him, 

The manner in which spies were shot we knew little 
of, for the 
hardened troops, but we were told wonderful stories of the 


unhappy business was entrusted to more 
coolness and courage of men like Lody and Kuepferle, 
tories which would compare with those which are told of 
the heroism of Sir Thomas More and Lady Jane Grey at 
the execution block on Tower Green above. There was a 
legend that the rifles of the firing squad were loaded alter- 
nately with blank cartridges, so that no man should know 
whether he had actually killed the prisoner--but this seems 
to me sheer nonsense, for everyone who knows how to 
liandle a rifle knows quite well whether he is firing blank 
or ball. Spies, however, were rare visitors, our daily toll 
of prisoners were military offenders, drunks, deserters, 
brawlers, most of whom were picked up by the military 
police at the City railway stations and sojourned with us 
There it was 
one learnt in practice how a few hours in a dark cell may 
turn a roaring lunatic bidding defiance to battalions into a 
humble, remorseful, and very sick man, who, nine times out 
of ten, has either dissipated or been relieved of all his 
money. 


until claimed by an escort of their own unit. 


Another constant duty we were called upon to perform 
was the provision of funeral parties for the London hos- 
pitals. Often the coffin was an entirely friendless one, 
unescorted except by our little squad. not one of whom thad 
any personal interest in it. Our job was a weary march 
to an outlying cemetery and to fire a volley over a grave, 
which only excited the interest of a few startled strangers. 
The crowds on the pavements were always respectful to- 
wards a military funeral. ‘* Many a poor man,’ as Mr. 
Robert Lynd has said, ** has never had the hats of passers- 
by raised to him till he has driven through the streets as 
a corpse.”’ 

One or two of us would be sent at times to ** round 
up *’ deserters under the Conscription Act—a task often 
requiring a good deal of vigilance, for the deserters of the 
East End, though they may have had no stomach for mili- 
tary discipline, had often the courage of cat burglars. One, 
at least, escaped from his guard by leaping off the top of 
a moving omnibus. Some were just congenital lackwits. 
1 remember a poor little undersized and bewildered captive 
who, when asked by a Recruiting Officer if he was a con- 
scientious objector, replied, ** Yes, sir,’? most respectfully— 
and then turned to me and asked in a frightened whisper, 
** What the ’ell does ’e mean by that? ’’? I advised him 
for his own good to become a plain deserter again and 
not pretend to dangerous disbeliefs. He took my advice. 

A nightly duty of the garrison of the Tower was to 
provide a guard for the Bank of England. This was an 
extremely tedious business rewarded only by the gift of a 
new shilling and twelve hours’ leave. At times, too, one 
could exhibit one’s military smartness to an elderly and 
belated clerk who however was generally unappreciative of 
the precision with which we handled loaded rifles. There 
was also a small canteen provided for us where we could 
spend our new shillings on hot saveloys and weak beer. 

3ut the most typical of all the garrison duties are the 
vuards in the Tower itself. Chief of these is King’s Guard, 
which has its guard-room by the Wakefield Tower where 
the Crown Jewels are kept. One of its posts is on Tower 
Green, and though I marched that beat on many nights it 
never fell to my lot to challenge any ghostly visitor. The 
King’s Guard provides the escort to the ** King’s Keys ”’ 
when they are taken by a warden nightly to lock up the 
Tower. One soldier carries a stable lantern, another helps 
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him to close the gates, two more are at hand to guard him 
with rifle and bayonet. The ceremony as the keys are 
brought back through the Bloody Tower is almost too 
well known to repeat. The sentry on duty challenges, 
** Halt, who goes there? ” ‘“* The Keys,’’ replies the 


warder. ‘‘ Whose keys?’ asks the sentry. ‘* King 
George’s Keys,”’ replies the warder. ‘* Pass King George’s 
Keys, all’s well, number four post.’ The guard turns out 


and presents arms. The warder removes his hat and says, 
** God preserve King George,’ to which the whole guard 
answer, ‘** Amen.”’ Mr. Plunket Woodgate recalls two 
occasions on which the ceremony varied. During the Com- 
monwealth they become Oliver Cromwell’s Keys and it was 
the Lord Protector whose preservation was prayed for, and 
on the night when King Edward had acceded to the throne, 
it being uncertain whether he would take the name Albert 
or Edward, they became simply the King’s Keys. 

The pleasantest of all the Tower Guards is that which 
has its sentry posts on the Wharf, at this day one of the 
most delightful promenades in London, from which may 
be seen all the bustle of the shipping in the Pool. In war- 
time the Wharf was made eerie enough by the shafts of 
the searchlights and the rattle of anti-aircraft guns, and 
uneasy enough to a young sentry by the imminent visits of 
an orderly officer whose interrogatory had to be answered 
by an imperfectly memorized rigmarole. 

J. B.S. B. 


MR. ANREP’S MOSAICS IN 
NATIONAL GALLERY 


HE trustees and directors of the National Gallery are 

to be congratulated on their courage. That it should 

need courage to accept, as a gift from a group of dis- 
criminating amateurs, a mosaic pavement by the best, 
admittedly the best, mosaicist alive, seems odd and 
happens to be true. Fortunately, courage and taste are 
as usual justified. This mosaic pavement is not only a 
fine work of art, but will be recognized, not perhaps as 
such, but as something cheerful and satisfying, by every 
person blest with a grain of sensibility who, entering the 
gallery, turns towards the French and English rooms. Need 
I say that Mr. Anrep’s work is more, far more, than 
** cheerful and satisfying ’’? To that one man or woman 
in a thousand who cares for visual art it will be a source 
of intense and curious pleasure. But Mr. Anrep has not 
forgotten the nine hundred and ninety-nine unjust and 
not over sensitive people who still think it their duty to 
visit from time to time the national collection; and it is 
in the charming trap he has set to catch first the attention 
and then the sympathy of these, in his contrivance to 
amuse and even to touch the casual and careless passer-by, 
that his gifts appear perhaps to greatest advantage. 

Few who mount the first flight of stairs and turn to 
the left will escape the artist’s beckoning. For one is 
lured into the rhythm of this lovely pattern not as one is 
lured by a commissionaire into a “‘ cinema,” but as by the 
melody one is lured into the dance. Mr. Anrep has devised 
a tune to set our esthetic hips swaying; and this he has 
done by creating a design which is symmetrical without 
being geometrical, which is patently significant and 
unostentatiously formal, which, in the strictest sense of the 
word, is alluring. The twining vine-leaf pattern carries the 
medallions as naturally as though they were nests in its 
branches : the continuity of the movement is unbroken. 
Let all resolute Philistines who enter here beware, lest before 
they know what they are about they find themselves en- 
joying a work of art. 
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Closer inspection reveals the fact that Mr. Anrep has 
changed his style; which is as it should be, seeing that 
1927-8 has been one of those minor moments of transition 
and revaluation in a sub-movement—a pause in one phase 
of a period. He has ceased to be Byzantine because—to 
make play with a hateful word—he is become ‘“* volu- 
minous.’? These mosaics are composed in depth, what is 
more—what is even less Byzantine that is to say—they are 
drawn direct from nature. Archzologists will be happy to 
discover that they are Roman, and so in technique they are 
I suppose ; but in spirit if they are anything but sui generis 
they are impressionist. The sense of space is impressionist, 
the observation (often amazingly acute) is impressionist, 
the colour, the variety of which is carried by means of 
learned contrasts and daring relations to a subtlety which 
I should have supposed in mosaic quite unattainable, re- 
minds me sometimes of Renoir. The general effect is one, 
not of hieratic gravity, but of contemporary high spirits, 
recalling a little (in mood, I mean) Mrs. Jowett’s enchant- 
ing floor. Only, partly because it is on a larger scale, 
partly because the artist has grown in power and know- 
ledge, this later work is grander, more moving. Indeed, 
it is the best Mr. Anrep has yet produced. 

Nevertheless, grandly beautiful as this mosaic pave- 
ment is, the dominant emotion is a sense of gaiety—quite 
a different thing by the way from frivolity : let the refresh- 
ment room at the Tate be my witness. Wherefore its com- 
pletion chimes very happily with the completion of the 
director’s term of office. Sir Charles Holmes, first of 
English directors, by his hanging, arrangement, and decora- 
tion of the National Gallery, asserted that galleries and 
museums were not places of instruction, to be entered out 
of a sense of duty or in a spirit of awe, but places of 
enjoyment. Mr. Anrep continues the good work. His 
floor is an appropriate introduction to these rooms full of 
pleasure. Let us hope the public will take the hint. 

Curve BELL. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


DAZZLING spectacle, the Royal Military Tourna- 
ment at Olympia; and one that lovers of the ballet 
and the circus should on no account miss. The 

resources of the War Office being larger than those of 
Diaghileff or the Sanger family, we are given fifty grey 
horses, instead of a dozen, dancing sideways to music; 
five hundred youths, instead of twenty, prancing, leaping, 
and grouping themselves harmoniously in the tradition of 
‘le Train Bleu ’’ and ‘* The House Party.”? Moreover, 
the trick-riding of the Death or Glory Lancers is up to 
the highest Rodeo standard. The skill, courage, and pre- 
cision displayed are beyond praise. For military purposes, 
of course, these burnished horses are useless, as out of 
date as the equipment of the Royal Scots Fusiliers in the 
historical pageant representing (so the Official Programme 
said) troops fighting under Marlborough in 1742. But what 
style they have, with what majesty they hedge a monarch. 
An expensive luxury, it is true, for a country too poor to 
support an Opera House, but while we enjoy the benefits 
of a convenient anachronism, it is unreasonable to object 
to its necessary trappings. Nor is it likely that the results 
would be half so impressive, if, as would be more logical, 
these matters of royal décor were in charge, not of the 
War Office, but of the Royal Academy. 


* * * 


There may be those who can find humour in the 
endeavours of ladies no longer young to attract their male 
juniors by means of beauty parlour remedies, and wit in 
their failure to do so. If there are, they will enjoy ‘* Skin 


Deep,”’ the new play at the Criterion Theatre, which is 
one long ruthless dig in the ribs of the wrinkled. Person- 
ally, I found it very difficult to be amused, even by the 
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hygienic horse-play of Miss Athene Seyler. However, there 
is really nothing much to make a fuss about, for although 
the tract of ice on which the author, Mr. Ernest Enderline, 
has elected to skate is not a pretty one, he glides along 
it as inoffensively as its nature permits, and apart from 
a crack here and there the murky waters beneath remain 
unheeded. The play goes to pieces badly in the last act, 
when one is suddenly asked to take seriously Miss Seyler’s 
distress at having lost her sex appeal—a loss which was 
singularly unnoticeable. Miss Carol Goodner, an actress 
new to me, gives an extremely good performance as the 
purveyor of beauty, Miss Henrietta Watson is as serene 
as ever, and Miss Ruth Maitland is almost unbearably 
arch. Mr. Leonard Upton would be a better ‘* juvenile ”’ 
if he had more variety of inflexion. 


* * * 


The Festival Theatre, Cambridge, last week departed 
from some of its traditions in the production of ‘* Madame 
Pepita,’? by Martinez Sierra. No attempt at stylization 
could be traced in the setting, which was frankly realistic 
and very effective. The play is of a somewhat superficial 
character, though without a certain knowledge of modern 
Spain it is difficult to know how far the satire in the 
earlier part of the play is aimed at conditions in that 
country, or merely applies to Western civilization in general. 
In any case, the character-drawing is full of excellent 
satire; and though the development of the comedy is 
sentimental rather than satiric, it provides on the whole 
a stimulating entertainment. The acting maintained an 
even level of competence, while Miss Peggy Calthrop was 
particularly good in the title réle. 


* * * 


‘* The Trial of Donald Westhof,’? shown last week at 
the Avenue Pavilion, Shaftesbury Avenue, is a film made 
by the German firm of “‘ Ufa,’? and produced by Dr. F. 
Wendhausen. It contains some remarkably good photo- 
graphic effects and some very good acting, especially on 
the part of Imre Raday in the réle of Donald Westhof. The 
story is a study of a highly sensitive boy of about eighteen 
years who, expelled from school for insubordination, leaves 
the home of an unsympathetic stepfather and goes to the 
city to earn his living. He becomes secretary to a money- 
lender, and falls in love with a young girl who is being 
compelled by her parents to marry his employer. He 
determines at all costs to prevent the marriage; he has 
been dismissed from his post, but goes to visit the money- 
lender in order to prevent his going to his own wedding; 
they have a fight, and he thinks he has killed him, and 
gives himself up as a murderer. In the meantime, the 
moneylender has recovered consciousness, only to be 
genuinely murdered by a distracted client, who comes to 
the boy’s trial and confesses. It is an interesting, and in 
many ways a remarkable, film, but spoilt in parts 
by being too monotonous and long-drawn-out. The 
management of the Avenue Pavilion announce shortly two 
interesting revivals, of ‘‘ Vaudeville ”’ (with Emil Jan- 
nings) and ‘* The Street,’? and possibly, later, of *‘ The 
Nibelungs.”’ 


* * * 


The fact that we are a nation of book borrowers rather 
than book buyers gives to the Circulating Libraries a con- 
siderable power over the book trade, a power which should 
be used with discrimination and a sense of responsibility. 
Neither seems to have been exercised by certain Libraries 
in the case of Isadora Duncan’s ** My Life.”? It was re- 
viewed recently in these columns as one of the most in- 
teresting autobiographies which have been published for a 
long time, and it is a remarkable book by a remarkable 
woman. It is extremely frank, but one would have to have 
an abnormally prurient mind to find it pornographically 
satisfactory. Certain Libraries have not proscribed the 
book, but appear to be making it as difficult as possible 
for their subscribers to obtain it—a method which is unfair 
to readers, authors, and publishers. For instance, an A 
subscriber to Mudies who asked for the book received three 
replies : first, that there was no copy in; second, that it 
was impossible to get it for the holidays as they only had 
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a few copies; and third, that the book ‘* was not at all a 
nice book to have about.”’ A subscriber to the Times Book 
Club was told by an attendant that they were not circulat- 
ing the book. He wrote to the manager asking for an ex- 
planation. He was then given a copy with the jacket turned 
inside out, and was told that they were not circulating the 
book, but that ‘* an exception was being made in his case.”’ 


* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, June 2nd.— 
Clifford Curzon, Pianoforte Recital, Wigmore Hall, 
8.15. 
Sunday, June 3rd.— 
Mr. C. Delisle Burns on ‘‘ Exceptional Moments,”’ 
South Place, 11. 
Cortot, at the Palladium, 3.15. 
Heifetz, at the Royal Albert Hall, 3. 
Monday, June 4th.— 
** The Call of the Road,’’ an adaptation from Mr. T. 
Gallon’s novel ‘* The Great Gay Road,’’ at the Scala. 
** Many Happy Returns,’? Revue, by Mr. Herbert 
Farjeon, at the Duke of York’s. 
Mr. Harold Nicolson on ‘* Biography,” on the Wireless, 
9.15. 
Tuesday, June 5th.— 
Conference on Arbitration, 10, St. James’s Square, 
10.30 and 2.30 (League of Nations Union). 
Mr. Philip Guedalla and Mr. Hubert Harben in a 
Biographical Duet, ‘* Mr. Disraeli, Novelist,’? London 
School of Economics, 5.80. 
‘©The Servant of Two Masters,’? by Carlo Goldoni, 
translated by E. J. Dent, at the A.D.C. Theatre, 
Cambridge (June 5th-12th). 
** That’s A Good Girl,’? Musical Comedy, at the 
Hippodrome. 
Lecture by Mr. Walter de la Mare on *‘ Atmosphere in 
Fiction,’’ 121, Charing Cross Road, 8. 
Wednesday, June 6th.— 
‘* The Man They Buried,’? by Mme. Karen Bramson, 
at the Ambassadors Theatre. 
Jean Sterling Mackinlay, at the Molian Hall, 8.45. 
Thursday, June 7th.— 
New English Art Club Summer Exhibition, New 
Burlington Galleries (June 7th-30th). 
**If We But Knew,” by Andrew Soutar, at the 
Comedy. 
** Finance in the Modern World: The Relations of 
Finance, Industry, and Trade,”’ by Mr. Philip Snow- 
den, on the Wireless, 7.25. 
OMICRON. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


THE ATHEN2UM, June 4rH, 1828. 


Mr. SOUTHEY 


WHILE Scott, Byron, and Moore have become popular as 
writers, on the Continent, the works of the Poet Laureat have 
commanded comparatively but little attention ; and, perhaps, 
the fact would not be difficult to be accounted for on simple 
grounds. . . . A correspondent of a French paper, THE GLOBE, 
having made inquiry of its editor, ‘‘ Why the productions of 
Southey were so little known? ”’ the succeeding day he was 
informed that the poet’s want of popularity in France was 
due to ‘‘ lisolement ou il vit, au milieu des Lacs du Cumber- 
land.” (This, as Sheridan said of a part of Coleridge’s 
‘“Remorse,”’ is a dripping retreat) ‘‘ sans proneurs,’’ (No 
‘‘ Quarterly ’’ being presumably in existence,) ‘‘ sans in- 
trigue,”’ (really we cannot speak to this,) ‘‘ sans coterie,’’ (Is 
there not?) ‘‘ sans fortune,’’ (poor Doctor Southey!) ‘‘‘ sans 
aucun des moyens qui font, au moins, autant pour la 
renommeée que les bons ouvrages.’’ This last sentence is cer- 
tainly absolute wisdom, or nothing. What the moyens may 
be the Frenchman require we would be glad to know. There 
is the laurel crown and the tun of wine ; and, if there be not 
good works, (although we believe the contrary,) we all know 
there is faith sufficient. 
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OPERAS. 


LYRIC THEATRE, Hammersmis Riverside 312 





EVENINGS, at 8.30 MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.50 
‘LOVE IN A VILLAGE.” 
An 18th eceniury Comic Opera, by Bickerstaffe 


THEATRES. 


ALDWYCH. LAST WFEKS 


uw 


* THARK.”’ 


fOM WA =, Mary Broug ind RALPH LYNN 
COURT Wed., 8 lGH WER IN ENG =H 
‘COSI FAN TUTTE.” 
12—25, “ A TRIPLE I 
DRURY LANE. ( 2587 15 pre Wed., Sat., 2.0 precisely 


‘*SHOW BOAT.” A New Musical Play. 





DUKE OF YORK’S. MO NEXT l First Mat., Thu 2 
ARCHIBA » DE BEAR - li " 
**MANY HAPPY RETURNS.” 
MIMI CRAWFORD MORRIS HARVEY THREE NEW YORKERS 
GAIETY. (Ger. 278 EVGS., 8.1 Mats., Wed. and Sat 
Ax VEEKS RUss L JANNEY'S 


‘““THE VAGABOND KING.” 


GARRICK. 13 EVENINGS, 8 
\ \ Vi 

‘WHISPERING GALLERY.” 

By PERCY ROBINSON and TERENCE DE MARNEY 


GATE THEATRE STUDIO, 16. \ rs Street, Strand. Chancery 17263 
‘“‘“TWENTY BELOW.” By Robert Nichols and Jim Tully 


Nightly at ¢ Annual sSubscriptior s. 6d Apply . Secretary 





GLOBE. <Ger. 8724 EVENINGS, 8.4 MATS., Wed., Sat., 2.% 
“SIX CHARACTERS IN SEARCH OF AN AUTHOR.” 


By LUIGI PIRANDELLO 
HIPPODROME, London. 
Fir Pe 1 ‘ hu tl t m., @ rwards 





EVENINGS, MATS WED- THURS. & SATS., at 2.3 
‘* THAT’S A GOOD GIRL.” 
JACK BUCHANAN ELSIE RANDOLPH. 
Kate Cut Vera Pearce, and I roy somers’ Band. 
KINGSWAY (ti 40, Nightly, 8 Mats., Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2 
JEAN CADELL in 


‘‘MARIGOLD.”’ (Now in its 2nd year 


THE LOTTERY  nexey “texpinc 


(A Musical Farce). 

Musie arranged and composed by ROBT. BARCLAY WILSON. 
sunpay evening PLAYROOM SIX 
PERFORMANCES. 6, NEW COMPTON STREET, W.C.2 

For particulars of membership ring 
rerronmances, REGENT - - 3988 





ROYALTY. (Ger. 2690.) EVGS., 8.30. Mats., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. 
BARRY JACKSON presente 
“BIRD IN HAND.” 
A New Comedy by JOHN DRINKWATER. 
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ST. MARTIN'S. = Ger. 54% EVGS., at 8.45. Mats., Tues. & Fri., at 2.30 


NORAH BLANEY in **OUT OF THE BLUE.” 


By NOEL SHAMMON 


SAVOY Evenings, 3.4 Matinees, Mon., Wed., Thurs 


** YOUNG WOODLEY.” 
FRANK LAWTON FRANCES DOI 


2 


ILE 


WYNDHAM'S. (Reg. 5028). FAY COMPTON 


‘*OTHER MEN’S WIVES.” By Walter H 
Evenings, at 8.30 Matinees, Tuesday and Friday 


— 


PHILHARMONIC HALL. Gt. Portiand treet. Mayiair 06 


‘THE DANGERS OF IGNORANCE.” 


An Expose of the Evils of Lmmorality separate Performances 


Men only, 4.30 & 8.5 (sums. 8.30). Women only, 23 & 65H (Suns. 0 





Hw 


POLYTECHNIC THEATRE. Xegent Street Mayfair 2330 


‘* SOUTH.” Sir Ernest Shackleton’s Expedition. 
DAILY, at 2.30 and 8.W 


Seats Bookable Box Office open 10 to 10 


. 





STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Singsway. Holborn 3703 


DAILY, 2 to 10.45. (SUNDAYS, New Programme, 6 to 10.50.) 


June 4th, Sth & 6t ANNA Q. NILSSON i tHE THIRTEENTH JURO 


FLORENCE VIDOR in ONE WOMAN TO ANOTHER 


7th, 8th & St ESTHER RALSTON in ©“ FIGURES DON'T LII 
CLIVE 


Dolly Davis in “A MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE 
MASKELYNE, the Famous Illusionist LIVE TYSON, Soprano 


PUBLIC NOTICES, LECTURES. ETC. 





~ ACareful Study of Pacific Methods of 
Settling International Disputes 


Conference on Arbitration 
JUNE 5th 10.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m. at 10 ST. 
JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1. 

JUNE 6th 10.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m. at the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, ALDWYCH. 
June 5th THE ARBITRAL PRINCIPLE. The 
10.30 a.m. speakers include Lord Grey and the Am- 

bassadors & Ministers of many countries. 
2.30 p.m. THE RENUNCIATION OF WAR. 
The speakers include Lord Astor and 
Lord Cecil. 
June 6th THE GROWTH OF JUDICIAL 
10.30 a.m. DECISION IN INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS. The speakers include 
Lord Phillimore and Sir John Simon. 
2.30 p.m. OTHER FORMS OF PACIFIC 
SETTLEMENT. The speakers include 
Lord Blanesburgh and the Rt. Hon. 
H. A. L. Fisher. 


Tickets may be obtained free on application to the LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS UNION, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.| 
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BOOKS 


WHO GOES HOME? 


*E “HE simple limpet makes its home or ‘* nest ’? upon 
j a rock, scraping the rock until it exactly fits the 
contour of the edge of its shell; at intervals it leaves 
its rock to browse upon the sea-weed in the neighbour- 
hood; it invariably returns to its own home by the same 
path by which it left it. A bee leaves its hive; it rises 
into the air flying backwards with its eyes turned towards 
its home; after a little, it turns round and flies off to 
forage; when it has completed its business it immediately 
flies back in a bee-line to its home. An ant leaves its 
home, also on the business of finding food; it invariably 
returns home, after foraging, by a path roughly parallel to 
that by which it left the nest. A bird in spring makes its 
home under the eaves of an old barn in Sussex; in autumn 
it flies away south, across the Channel, across France, 
across the Mediterranean to Africa; next spring, maybe, 
it flies back to the old nest in Sussex. Twenty-four 
pigeons taken in a basket by train from Geneva to Paris 
are released at Versailles at 7.10 a.m. on August 6th; two 
have returned to Geneva at 5.46 p.m. the same day, and 
they have all returned by August 10th. 


* * * 


The question of how these creatures find their way 
home is an extremely difficult one. It is treated scientific- 
ally in an interesting book published in the International 
Library of Psychology, &c., ‘* How Animals Find Their 
Way About,’? by Etienne Rabaud (Routledge, 15s.). The 
author is Professor of Experimental Biology in the Univer- 
sity of Paris, and his book has been translated, not very 
well, by I. H. Myers. Professor Rabaud throws a good 
deal of light upon some of the problems, but his con- 
clusions seem to me often to be scrappy, and he leaves a 
good deal still unexplained. There are many theories which 
have been propounded to explain the power of insects, 
birds, and animals to find their way home. Ordinary 
people are inclined to say that animals are gifted with a 
** special sense,”? and there are scientists who have adopted 
this theory in one form or another. Sometimes it seems to 
be held that an animal, by some process of direct divina- 
tion or intuition, knows where its home is; in other cases 
a kind of specialized sense is assumed. Thus Viguier 
formulated the hypothesis, which has apparently been 
widely accepted by pigeon fanciers, that the carrier-pigeon 
finds its way home by wireless, i.e., by a ‘* magnetic 
sense,’’ and that the bird directs itself by magnetic cur- 
rents. Forel explained the power of the ant to find its 
way home by assuming that it had ** a topochemical 
sense,’’ that it can localize its sensations of smell in space. 
The ant would then distinguish the ‘* elongated smell of a 
blade of grass, the rounded and different smell of another 
leaf . . . that of a clod of earth... that of a passing 
insect, and so on.** Or Cornetz and Santschi explain the 
return home of the ant by a path parallel to that of its 
outward journey by the extraordinary hypothesis that the 
humble ant has a special ** sense of described angles.” 


* * * 


Professor Rabaud, rightly, I think, will have none of 
these special senses, which seem to require as much explana- 
tion as the phenomena which they are evoked to explain. 
He shows that wherever the behaviour of the creature is 
closely examined, no evidence is forthcoming from which 
it would be reasonable to assume the existence of a special 


sense, and more often than not the behaviour is actually 
inconsistent with the hypothesis. Thus it can be shown 
that to some extent at any rate the bee or ant uses sight 
to find its way home, and that an artificial change in objects 
on the path or in the light will confuse it or cause it to 
lose its way, while a pigeon subjected artificially to mag- 
netic and electric influences just before release shows no 
symptoms of a deranged interna] wireless apparatus, as it 
should do if it has a magnetic sense. Professor Rabaud 
falls back therefore upon the ordinary senses, and he proves 
that in a large number of cases, at any rate, the wasp, ant, 
bird, or limpet finds its way home by sensory cues acting 
on the organs of the ordinary senses and by sensory 
memory. 
* * * 

There is no doubt that he is in the main correct, but 
it can hardly be said that he offers a complete explanation 
of the phenomena, e.g., of the homing pigeon. I have my- 
self observed one or two instances which are difficult to 
explain by sensory memory and sensory cues alone. About 
twenty years ago I was sent to act for two weeks for the 
officer in charge of the district of Mannar in Ceylon. The 
island of Mannar is now well known to travellers from India 
to Ceylon as the railway crosses it. In those days there 
was no railway, and the small island was a sparsely popu- 
lated, sandy waste. I had to go one day and make an 
inquiry about a piece of land some ten miles from the town 
of Mannar. [I rode on an Indian pony which had never 
before been on the island, and held the inquiry at midday 
in a small hut. About eight miles on at the extreme 
northern point in the island are the graves of Adam and 
Eve, and it seemed to me that it was essential to take the 
opportunity, which would probably never recur, of paying 
my respects to the resting-place of our first parents. So 
in the late afternoon I rode off, intending to come back and 
sleep at the hut. The way was longer and hotter than I 
had thought, and the graves of Adam and Eve, covered 
with snow-white cloths and watched over by Muham- 
madans, were so interesting, that I started back much too 
late. Darkness fell and I completely lost my way. The 
pony showed no signs of having lost his; he plodded on 
without any hesitation along what appeared to be a narrow 
sandy track, and I therefore abandoned myself to him. 
Suddenly he half-stopped, threw his head up, turned 
sharply to the right, and in five minutes brought me to the 
hut. The curious thing about this case is that neither 
the pony nor I had ever been to the hut before that day, 
and that we returned to it by a different route from that 
by which we left it. After watching horses, dogs, and 
human beings find their way about in desert places and 
jungles, I think that one must assume that many animals 
and some men have a peculiar form of memory for direc- 
tion, i.e., that, if they start out from a place A, and 
proceed even through unknown country to a place B, 
though they may have turned and twisted through thick 
jungle all day, when they get to B, or at any point between 
A and B, they automatically remember roughly in which 
direction A lies. In fact, anyone who goes by himself 
into thick jungle soon learns that he must acquire to some 
extent this generalized memory of direction, or he will 
infallibly lose himself. 

LronaRD Woo tr. 
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REVIEWS 
MR. SHAW’S ECONOMICS 


The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism and Capitalism. 
3y BERNARD SHAW Constable. 15s. 

Tue Intelligent Woman will have to pay Mr. Shaw and his 
publishers fifteen shillings for the privilege of learning to be 
a Socialist ; but as, to judge from the cover, she spends next 
to nothing on clothes, and as the book contains so many 
thousands of words and is so beautifully printed, she will 
presumably not grudge it. But she will need also to possess 
considerable pertinacity and skill in the art of reading: for 
though she will not be called upon to puzzle over a single 
really difficult intellectual problem or a single ill-written sen- 
tence, the texture of this enormous volume is so loose, its 
arrangement so haphazard, its rhetoric at times so deafening, 
that a mere man has had to lay it down at frequent intervals 
from sheer fatigue. Yet how superb, in its own kind, is Mr. 
Shaw's style! Give him an elementary truth to expound, with 
what fertility and gusto will he embellish it and hammer it 
home! Give him folly and snobbery to denounce, how orna- 
mental a thunderbolt of piled-up epithet and cumulated 
instance will he forge and hurl! 

But it is not Shaw the artist in words who calls at this 
time of day for our judgment. The most striking thing about 
this book is not that it contains much fine writing, but that 
it should have been written at all—that this man who can 
delight and dazzle multitudes, and who is entitled moreover 
to rest and to listem to music, should have poured so much of 
the strength of his declining years into this monumental ser- 
mon. Most urgently in its pages he claims, as he has always 
claimed, to be taken seriously as an economist and political 
scientist. And the question is, how seriously can we bring 
ourselves to take him? 

Now in trying to answer this question, we workaday 
economists have to be on our guard against doing injustice. 
So many things that Mr. Shaw trumpets forth with an air 
of paradox have become the merest commonplaces of our 
stock-in-trade. Having learnt in the very first pages of Alfred 
Marshall's Principles that ‘‘ ‘ the destruction of the poor is 
their poverty’ and the study of the causes of poverty is a 
study of the causes of the degradation of a large part of 
mankind,’ we are not shocked or startled when Mr. Shaw, 
echoing his own master Butler, proclaims that ‘‘ For my part 
I hate the poor and look forward eagerly to their extermina- 
tion."’ But it is a wise child that knows its own spiritual 
father ; and we can none of us be sure how far the vividness 
of our modern unsentimental apprehension of the problem of 
poverty is due to the labours of himself and his fellow- 
Fabians nearly half a century ago. So we must not be irri- 
tated if he dresses us down as we might have needed dressing 
down in 1890. Besides, there are many people who still need 
dressing down, and Mr. Shaw's trumpet tones will penetrate 
through walls against which Marshall's thin piping beats in 
vain. 

The day-labourer in economics has a more substantial 
grievance in the refusal of Mr. Shaw, master-craftsman in 
his own art, to learn to handle accurately the bricks and 
mortar of his adopted trade. For if he can expound some 
economic truths with matchless clarity, he is no less capable 
of involving others from the start in a sea of unholy muddle. 
How is the Intelligent Woman to think clearly about saving 
when the first thing she is told about it is that ‘‘ the notion 
that we could all save together is silly *'? How about foreign 
investment, when she is never told that this is the method by 
which we have opened up for ourselves those supplies of 
food and raw material by which we live? (This particular 
omission is perhaps accounted for by Mr. Shaw’s curious 
view (page 157) that the importation of tropical foods into 
temperate countries is in some way flying in the face of 
nature.) How about investment at all, when she is warned 
that if she is sensible she will only buy the shares of ezisting 
companies and will therefore not be able to add to the real 
capital equipment of the country at all—it never being made 
clear that it is only by the action of her and her like that the 
resources of more enterprising persons are set free for invest- 
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ment in new issues? What is she to make of the theory of 
rent, when she is told, on page 110, that the rents of good 
lands are to be used up in subsidizing production on bad 
ones, and on page 387 that they are to be added to money 
incomes? What of the problems of taxation, when Mr. Shaw 
first tries to put it over on her that ‘‘ she gets better value 
for her rates than for any other part of her expenditure," 
and only gradually discloses that there are such things as 
what more humdrum economists call onerous rates? What 
of the difficult problem as to what public services should be 
rendered free and what subject to charge, when Mr. Shaw 
fuddles it all up for her by first asserting roundly that every 
service of which everybody makes any use at all should be 
communized, and not till one hundred pages later hints, and 
then only incidentally, that the problem has a quantitative 
character, and that free use of the telegraph service might 
lead to waste and abuse? Who would guess, after hearing 
that the ground-rent of houses amounts to ‘“ hundreds of 
millions a year,"’ that the total income from the ownership of 
all kinds of land and buildings amounted in 1924 to £222 
millions? Who would guess, after learning that under pri- 
vate banking even ‘‘ those who want tens of thousands are 
not catered for,’’ that the average size of overdraft of Lloyds 
Bank in 1926 was £1,204? 

But Mr. Shaw is not at his best on quantitative questions. 
A good deal of his argument seems to depend on a gross 
overestimate of the numbers of idle rich (as distinguished 
from those who are overpaid for arduous but artificially 
scarce services), and of the extent therefore to which average 
output and leisure could be increased by setting them to 
work. On the difficult problems connected with the public 
administration of industry he has really nothing of value to 
say. (The fact that Sir Otto Niemeyer and Sir Josiah Stamp 
have chosen to transfer their talents from the service of public 
to the service of private enterprise is oddly put forward 
(page 268) as an argument—almost solitary in its glory—in 
favour of the superior efficiency of the former.) It is 
pleasanter to turn at last to what is, after all, at once the 
main theme of the book and the occasion of its most 
memorable passages. This is the thesis that the prime object 
of Socialism, to which all questions of organization are 
subordinate, is to establish and maintain absolute equality of 
individual incomes. Mr. Shaw, of course, carries this doc- 
trine to fantastic lengths: even the keenest advocates of 
family endowment will probably be surprised to know that 
the new-born baby is to enter at once into its full quota of 
the national income. The only people in whose favour a 
somewhat naive exception is made (page 332) are artists. 
But Mr. Shaw does a real service in challenging us to clear 
up our minds about this question of equality. For a long 
time to come, it is true, whether we live ‘*‘ under Socialism ”’ 
or not, we shall probably have our hands full in keeping the 
grosser abuses of inequality within bounds. But it will not 
do us any harm to keep asking ourselves whether we regard 
it as right per se that the head of a big business should receive 
a larger wage than the unskilled labourer, or only economic- 
ally expedient in the existing state of the world. ‘‘ I cannot 
afford the friendship of people much richer than myself: 
those much poorer cannot afford mine. ... Life is made 
lonely and difficult for me in a hundred unnecessary ways.”’ 
Here and in a dozen similar passages speaks the true and 
valuable Shaw, whose muddle-headedness about rent and 
vaccination matters scarcely more than Isaiah’s or Shakes- 
speare’s ignorance of the theory of gravitation. 

On the bearing of Socialism on politics, marriage, liberty, 
and religion Mr. Shaw has many words to say, which I have 
no space to discuss. I do not think his definition of the limits 
of liberty (the italics are mine) will go far to reassure those 
who are apprehensive on this score. ‘‘ In an ideal free State, 
the citizen at leisure would find herself headed off by a police 
officer . . . whenever she attempted to do something that her 
fellow-citizens considered injurious to them, or even to her- 
self.”’ After that, how many of us would welcome the 
appointment of Mr. Shaw as Home Secretary? Never mind: 
he is not likely to be. So he can shout at us as he likes: 
for who will be left to scold us so well when he is gone? 
Let us love and honour this noble old clergyman while still 
we may. 

D. H. ROBERTSON. 
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THE LIFE OF FOUCHE 


Fouché : The Man Napoleon Feared. By NILS FORSSELL. Trans- 
lated by ANNA BARWELL. (Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


THs life of Fouché is a very odd business indeed. The 
author is perhaps right in making no attempt to treat his 
subject in a strictly scientific manner. To have gone into 
‘*the documents *’ of Fouché’s life thoroughly and pains- 
takingly, after the manner of a historian like M. Mathiez, 
would doubtless have been a boring, very likely a thankless, 
task. So Dr. Forssell devotes most of his energy to being 
picturesque and psychological about Fouché and the Revolu- 
tion and things in general. 

This might really be rather a good method. The details 
of the Revolution are very likely unknowable. But anyone 
with a good imagination and some capacity for feeling what 
the past was like can make a superb epic out of the Revolu- 
tion and the Empire. A convincing account of Fouché’s, or 
any of the Terrorists’ psychology would be a fascinating 
study, and one of the utmost importance. Unfortunately, 
Dr. Forssell’s method of explaining the state of mind of the 
men of ‘93 is to make some such remark as “‘ the heroic age 
of the Republic, . that time of tragedy, of unutterable 
horror, of sufferings whose cry rose heaven high.” His 
notion of describing a human being is much the same. 

And however unimportant detailed research may be, 
there is a great deal to be said for accuracy in a historian. 
Dr. Forssell seems to have followed ‘the best modern 
authors ’’ with some pains, and consequently his general 
outline of the course of events is accurate enough. But 
unfortunately in his desire to be picturesque, or on the other 
hand to hurry through with something he finds boring, he 
makes mistakes which even a reader without any preten- 
sions to profound or accurate knowledge cannot help notic- 
ing. His account of the Terror at Lyons is a good example. 
Fouché had had thrown into the Rhone the bodies of those 
executed, which, in his own words “ Offrent sur les deux 
rives .. . l'image de la toute puissance du peuple.’’ But Dr. 
Forssell has improved this into, ‘‘ An order was given to 
throw the lifeless bodies into the Rhone that they might drift 
down the river and strike terror into the rebels of Toulon.” 
How the corpses were to be taken the hundred odd kilometres 
between the mouths of the Rhéne and Toulon, over one of 
the most dangerous roads in France, too, Heaven only knows. 

Perhaps Miss Barwell has something to do with it all. 
In the game of Russian-scandal involved in turning French 
into Swedish and Swedish into English the pair of them have 
achieved some striking results. The unfortunate Lyonnais 
were put to death by ‘‘ harquebus-shooting ”’ in the ‘* Brot- 
teaux Place,’’ which is, one gathers, in the centre of Lyons. 
This seems to be a translation of the ‘‘ mitraillades de la 
plaine de Brotteaux.’’ The Conseil des Anciens has become 
the ‘‘ Council of Seniors,’’ Carnot the ‘‘ well-known organizer 
of peace of 1793." The most serious mistake of all lies in 
Dr. Forssell’s treatment of Thermidor. This, one of the most 
important and interesting events in Fouché’s career, is hur- 
riedly tucked up and got out of the way in a few paragraphs. 
Dr. Forssell manages to give the impression that the great 
attack on Robespierre followed immediately on his speech of 
the 8th Thermidor, and that his arrest was decreed at a 
second meeting on the 9th. This makes complete nonsense 
of the whole affair, for the two essentials of Fouché’s and 
Tallien’s plan were that Robespierre should have no time 
to prepare a counter attack—Dr. Forssell leaves him a whole 
night—and that when once the attack had begun he and 
Saint-Just should be shouted down and never allowed to 
speak. Miss Barwell has also some poetic flights like, ‘‘ The 
sword was swung in knightly fashion to the faithless.”’ 

In Dr. Forssell’s favour it should be said that he is 
usually unprejudiced, and that his account of Fouché’s work 
as Minister of Police is interesting. Indeed, the story of 
Fouché’s work under the Empire is much better than the 
account of the Republic. But the whole book is such a mass 
of frothy and grotesque rhetoric, and there are so many minor 


inaccuracies that it cannot be considered a serious contribu- 
tion to revolutionary literature. 
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LONDON STATUES 
London’s Open-air Statuary. By LORD EDWARD GLEICHEN, 
K.C.V.O., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. With illustrations. (Long- 
mans. 2iS.) 


Lorp EpWaRD GLEICHEN has shown remarkable industry in 
collecting a great number of curious facts about the statues 
of London. He declares his aim to be to show “ that, far 
from the Statuary of London being rankly bad and altogether 
despicable—as nine people out of ten will tell you—there are 
such a number of good statues and monuments, especially 
quite modern ones, that as regards these we need no longer 
be ashamed of comparing our great city, from the statuary 
point of view, with others in Northern Europe and America.”’ 

This he is well fitted to accomplish to his own satis- 
faction by the singular good fortune of being so constituted 
as to enjoy the statue of Nurse Cavell, to the point even of 
regretting that the statue of Humanity at the top is too 
high up to see properly. He also considers the Peter Pan 
“charming,” ‘treated with delightful and appropriate 
fantasy,’’ and finds the Royal Artillery Memorial at Hyde 
Park Corner ‘‘ strikingly imaginative *’ and ‘* a most worthy 
representation."’ Perhaps only a person so fortunately and 
happily insensitive to the peculiar pain which most lovers of 
plastic art feel before these works, could have had the 
courage to undertake this painstaking and thorough census 
of our open-air monuments. And all lovers of London will 
be grateful for his labours, for there are few who know 
London so well but that this book will afford them some odd 
surprises. 

Who, for instance, knew that in Queen Square, Blooms- 
bury, was a statue of a queen still in search of a name? 
This is certainly one of the least unsatisfactory of London 
statues, but no one has ever decided which queen it repre- 
sents. The author’s theory that it was originally intended 
for Queen Caroline, wife of George II., and that at some 
later date a sceptre was clumsily stuck on to her hand in 
the mistaken belief that she was Queen Anne, appears to 
be the most _ s solution. 
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Before going mle 


To many travellers the idea is abhorrent of 
obtaining money abroad in any other way 
than through the homely cheque. 
CHEQUES: For those who know beforehand 
where they will be likely to require money, 
the system by which the Westminster Bank 
can arrange for a customer to cash his own 
cheques abroad is an undoubted attraction. 
Any local branch manager will he pleased to 
arrange with the Bank’s Agent at Chartres, 
say, and San Remo, and Pisa, to cash a cus- 
tomer’s cheques within any pre-arranged 
limits. Nothing but a cheque-book 
need be carried, and the utmost 
convenience and safety 

are enjoyed. 





WESTMINSTER BANK 
LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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There is no doubt that Anne is the heroine of 
another strange and sad story, namely that of her statue 
in front of St. Paul's Cathedral. The original statue by 
Francis Bird was erected in 1712. This is said to have been 
‘“badly mutilated by a lunatic who considered the central 
figure to be a libel on his mother.'’ He must have been a 
very powerful lunatic as well as ill-inspired, considering 
how statues might have been benefited by his atten- 
His attack was made the excuse in 1866 for taking 
away the whole structure, the standing queen surrounded by 
four sitting tigures, and replacing it by a so-called copy 
executed by Richard Belt. This is not a copy so much as 
1 grotesque travesty, as may be seen by comparing the two 
monuments in the reproductions given in the present work. 
Had the original remained it would have been, even in its 
lilapidated condition, one of the best sculptural ornaments 
of London 

Another little-known statue which must come in the first 
rank is that of Captain Richard Maples (c. 1630-1680) by the 
Trinity Almshouses in Mile End Road. We are grateful 
for the excellent reproduction which Lord Edward Gleichen 
has provided. 

An interesting feature of the book is the statement of the 
cost of the statues which is generally given. We learn, for 
instance, that the grotesque monstrosity in St. James’s Park, 
which faces the Horse Guards, somehow managed to absorb 
nearly £22,000. As the bronze was supplied by capture‘ 


Queen 


many 
uions. 


German guns, it remains something of a mystery how the 
money can have been dissipated. It is certainly a monument 
of esthetic, and apparently also of financial, imbecility. 
Unfortunately we are not informed of the cost of the 
Royal Artillery Memorial, which, if the cost per cubic foot 
remained the same, must have run into fabulous figures 
Really, our open-air statuary does not bear thinking of 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Assassin. By J.1IAM O’FLAHERTY. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

The Instrument of Destiny. By J. D. BERESFORD Collins 
is, 6d 

The Slip-Carriage Mystery. By LYNN BROCK Collins. 7s. 6d 

Death in the Dusk. By ViIRGII MARKHAM. (Knopf. 7s. 6d 


The Shadow of the Hawk. 6d. 


In ‘‘ The Assassin,’ Mr. O'Flaherty has been ambitious. His 
material consists of the states of mind of an Irishman who 
yrganizes a political assassination. The circumstances recall 


By C. S. FORESTER. (Lane. 7s 


the murder of Kevin O'Higgins. The squalid atmosphere in 
which the crime is planned is effectively caught, but Mr. 
O'Flaherty has hardly the inspiration needed for such long 


descriptions of the assassin’s feelings. Indeed, to bring these 
off, he needed to be a Dostoevsky. 
Mr. J. D. Beresford, his publisher 
Phe instrument of Destiny,’ 
that it is 
fiction Ww 


informs us, 
his first crime story, “‘ to prove 
possible to have real characterization in detective 
ithout sacrificing the of a subtle mystery 


Wrote 


interest 


plot.’ The odd thing is that though an experienced novelist, 
he has completely failed in this. The characters are just the 


f the 


that we in the books 
most professional detective writers. A readable book, just. 

Half-way through The Slip-Carriage Mystery,’ I 
thought it was going to be one of the best books of the 
1 had ever read. The matter is admirable, presented in the 
form of a verbatim report of a series of police interrogatories. 
The circumstances are exciting, and the characterization 
quite good, but the solution is most disappointing. The 
murderer’s character and motive are unknown till the end ; 
he shows no ingenuity in the manner of the murder, and as 
far as I can see the famous Colonel Gore never once in this 
case shows the slightest skill as a detective. 

‘* Death in the Dust ”’ is an exercise in horror, fantastic, 
unconvincing, and intolerably verbose. 

‘The Shadow of the Hawk” begins excellently with 
vivid revolutions in South America. Another ‘*‘ Fombombo,” 
one thought. Then it develops into an arch story of a rough 


wooden chessmen are used to 


sort 


he-man's difficulties in England with a ten-year-old girl he 
Yet another novel that cannot be recommended. 


has adopted. 
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THE WORKS COUNCIL 
The Works Council: a German Experiment in Industrial Demo- 
oracy. By C. W. GUILLEBAUD. ‘Cambridge University 

Press. 16s.) 

Mr. GUILLEBAUD’S book appears at a most useful moment 
The Liberal Party has adopted statutory consultative Works 
Councils as part of its industrial programme ; full, reliable 
information about the German Councils and news of thei 
progress will be most valuable to those who are hammering 
out, on the anvil of public and private discussion, the exact 
form which it is proposed that the English Councils should 
assume, 

It may be said at once that the authors of the Libera! 
Industrial Report did not frame their Works Councils pro- 
posals without inquiring into the progress of the German 
experiment. It is interesting Mr. Guillebaud's 
painstaking and scholarly examination shows clearly how 
wise Liberals have been in lepartures they propose to 
make from the German model. 

The German Works Councils were 
lution. Thev were set up by the Reich as a substitute for 
the Workers’ Councils which Communists had proposed 
to borrow from Moscow, their spiritual home. No institution 
could have come into being with a worse chance of success ; 
for the employers naturally looked upon it with the gravest 
suspicion, and the workers expected from it benefits which 
it could never give. Mr. Guillebaud ‘* recounts the story of 
its birth’ in fascinating detail. He does the same for its 
diseases of childhood. For when Germany faced the frenzy 
of her inflationist period, the child of the Revolution became 
the orphan of the storm. Nobody loved it. The workers 
derided it. The emplovers thought they could strangle it, 
because, even in its weakness, they feared whaf it might 
become. in Mr: Guillebaud’s pages we read the enthralling 
story of how the orphan braved the storm, escaped its would- 
be slayers, won new friends, and began its growth in wisdom 
and stature. Mr. Guillebaud admit that the 
process of growth is complete, but he leads us to believe that 
the orphan of the storm has, at least, become a healthy and 
promising youth. 

To an English Liberal critic it would seem that the 
German Works Council was handicapped from the start by 


note that 


the child of the Revo 


would not 


being brought into the discussion and settlement of wage 
questions. It became at once the battle-ground of trade 


unions and Communist organizations. If the Communists 
could have captured the Councils they would have destroyed 


the trade unions. They failed, with the inevitable result 
that the Councils became almost a branch of trade union 
activity. Now, in England, the trade unions have never 


made the factory their unit. 
the industry. An English Works Council would have no 
powers or duties which would conflict with of the 
unions, but it would be the organ of constitutional govern- 
ment for the people employed in a particular concern. 
When one turns from the story of wage controversies to 
Mr. Guillebaud’s account of the work of the Gerinan Councils 
in those departments of business with which we hope to see 


They deal with the craft or 


those 


English Works Councils concerned, one reads, at first, with 
a sense of acute disappointment It seems a sorry tale of 


intrigue, deception, snarling and even of cor 
ruption. But as one reads on, the disappointment goes. It 
is past history that one is reading, to a great extent. Things 
are going better to-day, and the future is bright with hope. 
After all, one would not have chosen the Germans as the 
ideal people with whom to make so great an experiment in 
democracy. They have neither the training in the art 
compromise which democracy entails nor the independence 
of mind of the British people. The German employer, too, 
is, as a rule, more stiff and autocratic even than an English 
coal-owner. It is not surprising that so great an experiment, 
so hastily planned, should have had a slow and partial 
success with them. But when the Chairman of a German 
Works Council can write that ‘‘ there is no better school of 
instruction in the intricate problems of industry and 
economics than the practical co-operation and daily negotia- 
tions which take place between the Works Councils and heads 
of firms,’ and when Mr. Guillebaud can tell us, as he does 
in this book, that a new type of Labour leader is being 
evolved who has graduated in that school, we mav go 
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forward with our plans for Works Councils in England with 
a confident hope that, on much more favourable ground, we 
may succeed more quickly and more completely than the 
Germans have so far done. 

Meanwhile, we should all study Mr. Guillebaud’s book. 
No one who wants the facts can afford to leave it unread. 
It is admirably written, and its value is enhanced to the 
student by the appendices, which give translations of the 
text of the Works Councils Act and of the regulations governi- 
ing elections to the Councils. &. H. GILPIN. 


IS IT POETRY? 
This Blind Rose. By HUMBERT WOLFE. (Gollancz. 
New Poems. By W. J. TURNER. (Chatto. 5s.) 
Dedication. By VIOLA GARVIN. (Gollancz. 3s. 6d.) 
Tristram. By EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON. (Gollancz. 6s.) 
The Secret Meadow. By C. HENRY WARREN. (Faber & Gwyer. 
5s.) 
Mary of Huntingdon. By GILBERT THOMAS. 
3s. 6d.) 
LonG, long ago, before even the hobble-skirt and Diabolo, 
there lived in this country a set of persons who had a desire 
to renovate poetry by a patent process. They were called the 
Della Cruscans, because their leader was a member of the 
Academy Della Crusca at Florence ; there were Mr. Merry, 
Bertie Greatheed, William Parsons, and of the softer sex 
(if the phrase answers the situation) a variety best indicated 
by their poetic names, Anna Matilda, Rosa, Adelaide, Laura 
Maria ; the gentlemen signed themselves Arno, Cesario, Hafiz, 
Edwin, and so on. The process of these magicians was to 
select the poetical theme for the day, being as near to nothing 
as elegance could propose—one of Mr. Parsons’ volumes was 
‘“One Epigram, Two Sonnets, and One Ode to a Boy at 
School "’ ; having found a pretext for exquisite flutterings of 
refined sentiment, they then arranged a few rhymes and 
filled in the spaces principally with vapidity and a sprinkling 
of epithets attached to the wrong nouns, or preternatural 
nonsense. A Della Cruscan praising the verse of a sister 
spirit would inquire, 
‘Was it the shuttle of the morn 

That hung upon the cobweb’d thorn 

Thy airy lay?” 
This might have been thought to compare the lady to a 
Spider, but blissful nonsense ruled. We will add a few more 
specimens of the non-sequiturs :— 

‘“A voice seraphic grasps my listening ear : 

Bid the streamy lightnings fly 

In liquid peril from thy eye:”’ 
and expressions like ‘lettered lightnings,”” ‘* gauzy 
zephyrs,"* ‘‘ gossamery tears,’ which, in severe distress, be- 
came ‘‘ scalding tumours.’"’ Now, the point of our tale is 
that the Della Cruscans for a time had the Press and the 
fashion completely at their mercy, and even infected the 
style of young Romantic poetry. And then? 

Mr. Wolfe is our contemporary Della Cruscan both fer 
quality and quantity, or asininity and assiduity. One of his 
new Poems is called ‘‘ My Poems.’’ It represents that some- 
body else, ‘* he,’’ does the writing, and afterwards 

‘looks at me with bright, half-wondering malice, 


and says, ‘Another poem by Humbert Wolfe. 
Well, take your poem, and make the most of it.’ 


These instructions Mr. Wolfe appears to carry out, although 
‘“*the poem is just a poem like any other 

that I have written. 

And I give it a name, and sign it, reluctantly, 

Humbert Wolfe.” 
What is the poem, just a poem, which Mr. Wolfe under these 
ghostly circumstances usually prepares for press? We would 
guess bouts rimés, but then Mr. Wolfe is no such rhymer. 
For him d’amore and story, heartsease and curtsies, ever and 
leave her, are artistic and melodious enough to support the 
trivial round. But what lies in the orbit of these brilliances? 
The book shall answer :— 

‘These poems, this love, are what 
the heart is made of.” 

‘There have been greater poems,’’ he explains. We may 
add that the heart appears to be made of shapeless romantic 
references and gorgeous jumbles of verbal chewing-gum, 


6s.) 


(Allen & Unwin. 
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pralines, Hymettus Honey, and silver paper. In Mr. Wolfe’s 
idiom, June is unjunable, music is spilt on the lips of Milton, 
hearts are dabbled with the stars, enigmatic masterpieces 
swerve out of the climate of sound: in his universe, the 
furred night-owl cries, the ragged-robin makes her universal 
red mistake, while 
‘““In a coco- 

nut, two thin 

tapers burn 

a line of green. 

That’s the mandril.” 

There was a time when Mr. Turner had the semblance 
of being a poet working his way through obscurity to shining 
light. Obscurity, of the same character as Mr. Wolfe’s, has 
defeated his promise. He does not ‘“ grow to a point,” but 
usually flings out random, rhythmless mixtures of words 
regardless of subject. Or he affects simplicity, and after 
setting us adrift on (for example) 

‘that pure flood 
The unnavigated atlas of her blood,”’ 
begins to call on *‘ when’eer ’’ and ‘‘ ne’er.’”’ His virtue is a 
careless energy, which strikes out some beautiful details, but 
darts after any penny balloon floating into the poet’s view. 
With a musical experience like his, too, Mr. Turner ought to 
listen to his own versifying, and not print such cacophony 
as :— 
‘Thy path a silent sphere's illimitless plain— 
Solitary, still, ecstasy’s image and glass!” 

(This is about ‘‘A Horse of Jade.’’) 

Miss Garvin is partly a copyist of Mr. Wolfe's jargon, 
mode, and materia poetica ; as yet she has not been moved 
profoundly enough by experience to demand an absolute in- 
dividuality of expression, though the promise is there. Prob- 
ably she will remain a poet for the epicures of style. Her 
merit is an oceasional fine proportion of stanza or clear 
phrase. We see no reason for or against Mr. Robinson's 
new poem attaining a sale of 50,000 copies in America. It 
is a love story, in excellent prose. Mr. Robinson never loses 
his familiar quiet dignity in the use of language and the 
rendering of sensation and event. Mr. Warren shuns the 
dusty town and enjoys the sense of mystical values in the 
simple meadows, singing of Beauty but seldom specifying 
what she looks like. He is a Della Cruscan with a dandelion 
instead of a lavender sachet. 

We apologize to Mr. Thomas for mentioning him last 
and briefly. He is a plain, balanced, and various poet, who 
writes with that reverence and awe of his art necessary 
to even the highest genius. He is no epoch-maker, but a 
truthful chronicler of place, incident, and reflection in old- 
fashioned verse handled with sober ability. 


WORLD-HISTORY 
Letters to Hilary. 


FOR TEN-YEAR-OLDS 


By STEPHEN KING-HALL. (Benn. 8s. 6d. 


It is a truism that the most interesting story in the world is 
the story of the world itself ; yet there is a perpetual fear lest 
the children should find it dull. Mr. King-Hall, beginning 
his world history for the ten-year-old with charming 
simplicity, grows self-conscious at the unavoidable intrusion 
of such names as Drayidian and Mohammedanism, which 
will not yield to the same treatment as Communications 
—‘ ways-of-going-about "’; or Archeologists—‘‘ gentlemen 
who dig up ruins.”’ As these two latter words indicate, 
‘‘history ’’ is to be interpreted here in its broadest sense, 
as including all the main factors which have influenced, or 
been influenced by, the development of civilization. The 
general scheme of the letters would appear to be modelled on 
that of Mr. Wells’s *‘ Outline.’’ They are intended to supply 
an educational foundation by implanting in the child’s mind 
an elementary conception of the unity and continuity of 
knowledge, into which all subsequent or contemporaneous 
specialized instruction can be fitted. There is no fixed limit 
to the information or ideas to be drawn from each letter, 
since Mr. King-Hall, postulating the assistance of a 
‘‘ Helper,’’ attaches notes and suggestions by which they 
can be indefinitely expanded. 

The question of how far this method can prove successful 
in practice depends largely on the intelligence of both child 
and Helper. Theoretically, one would concede to it the 
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Edited by 
DESMO*SD MacCARTHY 


LIFE AND LETTERS will be dif- 


ferent from any literary magazine now 
in existence. It will not be a magazine 
about books alone. It will discuss life 
and character, history and human nature 
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MAX BEERBOHM 


Early Reminiscences 


THOMAS HARDY 


The Science of Fiction 
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THE INDIA 
WE SERVED 


By Sir WALTER R. LAWRENCE, Bart., 
G.C.LE., G.C.V.O. 
‘One of the best Indian memoirs we have 
seen.’’—Times. ‘So full of wisdom and know- 
ledge and wonderment that no review could 
possibly do justice to it.’,—Morning Post. ‘‘ One 
of the best volumes of Indian memoirs ever 
published. ”—Daily Mail. ‘“ A book as fascin- 
ating as:‘the Arabian Nights.”’—Daily Sketch. 
With facsimile reproduction of Rudyard 
Kipling’s Letter. 25/- net. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The Life of General 
LORD 
RAWLINSON 
OF TRENT 


G.C.Be 
From his journals and letters. Edited by 
Major-General Sir F. MAURICE, K.C.M.G., C.B., LL.D. 
This record, taken almost entirely from the 
copious journals of Lord Rawlinson is a docu- 
ment of the highest importance. Rawlinson 
expresses himself fully and picturesquely, and 
does not hesitate to write exactly what he thinks 
of men and matters. Illustrated 25/- net. 
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utmost value. The average schoolboy or girl accumulates 
knowledge in a number of watertight compartments, each 
subject being strictly exclusive of the last. The abused term 
‘“General Knowledge *’ comes to mean something that is 
nobody’s business, and usually implies a rather crazy 
examination paper, treated half as recreation, half as joke. 
Doubtless the tendency to segregation arose through the fact 
that no single teacher can be tireless and omniscient. Mr. 
King-Hall has not quite solved this problem. He admits that 
the ideal Helper would be difficult to find, but his own 
opinion is that the child not older than ten would most 
require one. But surely, for the complete building of an 
educational framework on these lines, the older pupil, who 
would be quick to criticize the letters as childish, stands most 
in need of the expansions suggested in the author’s notes. 
How are these to be obtained when his own time and his 
master’s is occupied by the ordinary school curriculum? 
However, Mr. King-Hall’s experiment certainly deserves to 
be tried out. If the ‘‘ world point of view "’ can be generally 
established in education, its influence on future history may 
prove unbounded. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


‘** UNDERSTANDING HUMAN NatuRE,”’ by Alfred Adler, trans- 
lated by W. Brian Wolfe (Allen & Unwin, 12s. 6d.), is an 
exposition of the author’s Individual Psychology. 

‘Standing Room Only?’ by Edward Alsworth Ross 
(Chapman & Hall, 16s.), is a study of population and food 
supply problems. 

Messrs. Appleton publish a new and completely revised 
edition of ‘‘ A Study of the Modern Drama,” by Barrett H. 
Clark (15s.). 

‘‘ The Artists of the 1890’s,’’ by John Rothenstein (Rout- 
ledge, 10s. 6d.), is in two parts, the first dealing generally 
with the setting, the industrial world, in which the artists 
lived and worked, the second with the artists. The book is 
illustrated with six pictures. 

Two autobiographical books are: ‘‘ The Diaries of Mary, 
Countess of Meath,’’ edited by Lord Meath (Hutchinson, 21s.), 
and ‘‘ Memories of Land and Sky,’ by Gertrude Bacon, 
daughter of the late Rev. John Bacon (Methuen, 7s. 6d.). 

The following are some travel books: ‘‘ Tigers, Gold, and 
Witch-Doctors,”’ by Bassett Digby (Bodley Head, 12s. 6d.), 
which tells of travel in Siberia ; ‘‘ Round about Andorra,’’ by 
3ernard Newman (Allen & Unwin, 12s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ Peaks and 
Frescoes, a Study of the Dolomites,’ by Arthur McDowall, 
illustrated with line-cuts by Mary McDowall (Milford, and 
Oxford University Press, 15s.). ‘‘ The Modern Malay,” by 
L. Richmond Wheeler (Allen & Unwin, 15s.), gives an account 
of the history, government, &c., of the Malay peninsula and 
of the character and life of its inhabitants. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Mysterious Cavalier. Martyr to the Queen. By PAUL FEVAL, 
FILS, and M. LASSEZ. Translated by CLEVELAND B. CHASE. 
Longmans. 7s. 6d. each. 

It appears that MM. Feval and Lassez have conceived 
the idea of writing, more or less in the Dumas manner, a 
series of romances, of which these two are the first, founded 
on French history between 1628 and 1648, the interval between 
‘* The Three Musketeers *’ and ‘‘ Twenty Years After.’’ It is 
generally admitted that Dumas no longer reads as well as he 
did when we were twelve. He seems now the mere ghost of 
his old self, of our young conception of him ; but it must be 
confessed that he is still far more substantial than his dis- 
ciples. Their dialogue is the merest echo of his, which used 
to seem so natural and lively, and their action is somewhat 
insipid and monotonous. They take up the theme of Buck- 
ingham and Anne of Austria. Buckingham, of course, is 
dead, but the evidence of his love still remains to disgrace the 
Queen. Richelieu and the Queen are the great protagonists. 
Mazarin is attached to both and faithful to neither. 
D’Artagnan, the only one of the musketeers to appear so far 
in this series, is in Richelieu’s service, but he contrives, with- 
out betraying his trust, once again to save the Queen. The 
present authors have introduced Cyrano de Bergerac, the 
staunch friend of the Mysterious Cavalier, who is far more 
closely related to the Queen than anyone is willing to admit. 
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In France, more than 300,000 copies of these books have been 
sold. 


* * * 


— eae and Last Essays. By JOSEPH CONRAD. (Dent. 
Os. 6d.) 

This is the last volume in the Complete Works of Conrad. 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham writes a preface to the four 
stories, and Mr. Curle an introduction to the collected essays. 
The four stories include a very early one, ‘‘ The Black Mate,” 
written about 1884 ; ‘‘ Prince Roman,”’ written in 1911 ; and 
‘The Tale’? and ‘‘ The Warrior’s Soul,’’ written in 1917 
Mr. Curle also prints the diary which Conrad kept in the 
Congo in 1890. 


* * * 


The Libraries, Museums, and Art Galleries of the British Isles. 
Year Book, 1928-9, (The Librarian, and Simpkin, Marshall. 
25s.) 

This is the sixth edition of a year book very useful to 
librarians, publishers, booksellers, and all others connected 
with the book trade. The information with regard to the 
libraries of the British Isles is exhaustive, and for the first 
time there has been added a section dealing with libraries 
of the Empire and foreign countries. There is also a 
Biographical Section of librarians, a section dealing with 
special collections, and a section giving statistics. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


HERE are articles in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century "’ and 
| the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review *’ on the Budget, by Sir John 
Marriott in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century,’ by James 
Corbett in the ‘‘ Fortnightly’; and F. W. Hirst writes on 
the same subject in the ‘‘ Contemporary Review.”’ ‘ To me,” 
writes Mr. Hirst, ‘‘ Mr. Churchill's speeches and writings 
generally convey a vivid sense of unreality, and especially 
when their topic is finance. One feels that his facts are 
figments and hfs figures mere counters in a game. Just as 
he pays out words instead of pounds into the sinking fund, 
so all his speeches on money, credit, business, or taxes seem 
to be in the air ; and often the air is very hot.” 

Sisley Huddleston writes in the ‘‘Contemporary Review” 
on M. Poincaré’s ‘‘ Triumph and Difficulties,’’ and ‘‘ Augur ”’ 
has ‘‘German Reparations’? in the ‘ Fortnightly ’’—the 
latter paper has an article on General Hertzog by L. E. 
Neame, and there is also ‘‘ The Chinese Disorder ’’ by W. E. 
Leveson. The Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher writes on ‘ The 
American Peace Treaty’ in the ‘‘ Contemporary Review,”’ 
in which he urges acceptance of the Treaty to be followed 
by a thorough examination of the whole question of the 
relations between the United States and the League. If the 
Monroe doctrine countenances the armed single-handed inter- 
vention of the United States in Mexico, Panama, or Chile, 
then ‘it is clear that the theory of Geneva is one thing and 
the theory of Washington another, and that the time has 
come when we should all endeavour to arrive at a common 
doctrine as to the equality of independent States... Ina 
word, the Monroe doctrine requires re-examination in the 
light of the Kellogg principle, as also does the doctrine of 
the armed peace of Continental Europe.”’ 

A copy of ‘* Peace,” or, in full, the ‘‘ Advocate of Peace 
through Justice,” arrives this month ; it is the organ of the 
American Peace Society, which has been in existence for a 
hundred years. The present number contains discussions on 
all the main subjects before the League of Nations, and the 
full text of the Kellogg Notes of April 13th and of M. Briand’s 
proposed Treaty of April 21st. 

The “ International Labour Review "’ has ‘*‘ The Measure- 
ment of ‘ Risk’ in Connection with Labour Statistics,’ by 
J. W. Nixon ; ‘‘ The Growth of the Corporation in Italy,’’ by 
Ulrico Aillaud ; and ‘‘ Seasonal Fluctuations in Migration,” 
by Prof. L. Varlez. Wickham Steed has a leading article in 
‘“The Review of Reviews” called ‘‘ What About Peace? ” 
Among other general articles, we have in the ‘* Nineteenth 
Century’ ‘‘A Few Words on the Royal Academy,” by 
Walter Shaw Sparrow. Mr. Sparrow advocates the abolition 
of Press Day: ‘It turns the writing of art into a trade that 
is too privileged, making critics much too confident towards 
the value of their written opinions. . . . Let the critics enter 
the Royal Academy as writers who pay to be admitted ; 
then they will be subject as citizens to the common law of 
England. If they libel a picture that is offered for sale, or 
condemn thorough good work... merely to show they are 
daringly ‘ modernist,’ not ‘ stale back numbers,’ why should 
not they be called upon to defend in a court of law what 
they have done? ”’ 
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The ‘‘ TERRY ”’ oye 
Seat Saddle intercepts a 





shocks, and_ radiates 
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springs. It lessens 
fatigue and _ protects 
spinal nerves against 
strain and body from 
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EST. 1855. REDDITCH, ENGLAND. 
EDUCATIONAL (continued). 
THE YOUNGEST GENERATION. 
ROUP of Children, who will be between the ages of 2 and 


G 
A 34 years in September next, will meet daily in a playroom by Heme 
stead Heath. They will be under the supervision of a university woman with 
special training and experience with small children. 

This will give them the companionship of their contemporaries, and their 
play, while remaining “ play,” will be constructive and have a definite educa- 
tional Value. 

‘. gt, F, particulars write to: Dr. ROSEMARY PRITCHARD, 79, Platt’s 
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Votaries of good living praise 
DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


¥ 


Tenor (Turkish) - ag for 3/2 
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De Reszke Turks - 20 for 1/- 
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American De Luxe - 25 for 2/- 
De Reszke Virginias 20 for 1]- 
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LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL. 


READING. 


A Quaker Public School for boys from 
12 to 19 years of age. Organised on 
Public School lines with the religious 
basis and the wide educational out- 
look of the Society of Friends. 


Prospectus from the Headmaster. 














CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
ORTHCOMING EXAMINATION.— Assistant Examiners in the 


Patent Office (20-25, with extension in certain cases). 

Regulations and particulars are obtainable from The Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, together with the 
form on which application must be made. The latest date for the receipy 
of application forms is July 12th. 





BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 
Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, 
Games, &c. Fees, £165 per year. For particulars, apply The Secretary, 
87, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 





RENDCOMB COLLEGE. 


AS ENDOWED BOARDING SCHOOL in the Cotswolds, giving 
to boys from 10 to 18 a liberal education in the free and healthy conditions 
of country life. Inclusive fee, £100 p.a. For illustrated prospectus apply to the 
Headmaster, J. H. Simpson, M.A., Rendcomb College, Cirencester. 





ATERHAM SCHOOL (SURREY). 
Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MorrTram. 
For details of Fees, Entrance Scholarships, &c., apply 
Secretary, 81, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C.4. 


to the Schoo! 





A SOUND EDUCATION for your boy, preparatory to Public 

School, assured at Marlborough House School, Reading. 

Careful supervision, liberal table, healthy class rooms, airy dormitories, 
gymnasium, swimming bath, fine sports ground. A few vacancies for 
Summer Term. 

Moderate inclusive fees. 

Write for Prospectus and fuller particulars to the Headmaster, 
STANLEY, M.A 


E. S. 





fF ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WENDOVER, 

BUCKS. Aims at educating children to become responsible citizens 
through practical as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 
Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 7 to 18 years; Boys 7 to 18. 
Principals: IsabeL Fry, Avick TRENCH. 





WANTAGE. 
ING ALFRED’S SCHOOL.—Small Public School close to Berk- 


shire Downs. Education chiefly English, except for boys taking 
Certificates. Small Junior House for Boys 10 to 12. Fees, £84; very 
small extras. 


Apply F. C. Srocks, M.A., Oxon, Headmaster. 





STRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL. 
Founded 1698. 
FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL in one of the most beautiful 
parts of Britain, for boys aged 8-18. A well equipped Preparatory 
Department. Junior boys live in a separate house. For particulars apply to 
T. F. Green, M.A., B.Sc., Headmaster. 
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_ _“‘ Life and Letters "’ is a new literary monthly, attractive 
in form, modest in price, and edited by Desmond MacCarthy. 
Max Beerbohm contributes ‘‘ Two Glimpses of Andrew 
Lang ’’ to the present number ; there is an essay on Hamlet 
by George Santayana, a brief article on ‘‘ The Science of 
Fiction’ by Thomas Hardy, and an amusing essay on 
‘What Civilization is Not" by Clive Bell. Reviews of 
books are an important part of the new paper, and they are 
being undertaken in a new way—more in the style of Reports 
by Publishers’ Readers than short essays, which seems to be 
a very good idea. 

The winter number of ‘‘ Commerce,” that brilliant but 
rather intimidating French quarterly, has a poeem—“ Felling 
a Tree ’’—by Thomas Hardy, put into French by Paul Valéry; 
‘‘ L’Evasion,”’ by Ribemont-Dessaignes ; and ‘‘ Le Marié de 
Village,”’ by Marcel Jouhandeau. 

In ‘‘ Chambers’s Journal”’ there is the usual generous 
allowance of short stories, an article on ‘‘ Historic Wimble- 
dons”’ by Walter Roberts, and a sympathetic study of a 
German—* Paying the Debt ’’—by Guy Broun. , 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
H. M. V. RECORDS 


A REALLY remarkable record is provided by the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra under Leopold Stokowski (12-in. recor.1, 
D1428. 6s. 6d.). They play one of the great works of Bach, 
the Toccata and Fugue in D minor, with their usual bril- 
liance. We imagine that Bach would have been surprised to 
hear his composition played thus by a full modern orchestra, 
but the effect is not without a magnificence of its own. The 
H.M.V. have also recorded Delius’s ‘‘On Hearing the First 
Cuckoo in Spring,’’ played by the London Symphony 
Orchestra under Geoffrey Toye (10-in. record. E505. 4s. 6d.). 
On the whole, we prefer this to the Columbia record of the 
Same work just issued ; there is not much to choose between 
the two as regards recording, but here the playing is subtler. 

The piéce de résistance is a vocal record of ‘‘ Chi mi 
frena? ’’ from ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor ”’ and “ Bella figlia 
dell’ amore *’ from ‘‘ Rigoletto ’’ (DQ102. 16s.). Here the 
singers are all stars of the first magnitude: Galli-Curci, 
Homer, Gigli, de Luca, Pinza, and Bada. All shine, but the 
most dazzling are certainly Galli-Curci and Gigli, and the 
recording is very good. Gigli and de Luca appear again ina 
fine operatic record of ‘‘Enzo Grimaldo”’’ from ‘La 
Gioconda,’’ and ‘‘ Del Templo al limitar’’ from Bizet’s 
‘* Pescatore di Perle ’’ (12-in. record. DB1150. 8s. 6d.). We 
ourselves, however, prefer a Wagner record in which Elisa- 
beth Rethberg, soprano, sings admirably ‘‘ Elsa’s Dream ”’ 
from ‘Lohengrin’? and ‘ Elisabeth’s Greeting’? from 
‘* Tannhauser "’ (D1420. 6s. 6d.). Master Lough, known to 
all gramophonists, sings two Schubert songs, ‘‘ Hark! Hark! 
the Lark *’ and ‘‘ Who is Sylvia?” (10-in. record. B2681. 
3s.). This is rather a disappointing record, the songs not 
being suitable to the boy’s voice. Mr. McCormack sings, 
with exaggerated sentimentality, ‘‘I hear you calling ’’ and 
‘*‘ Mother Machree "’ (10-in. record. DA958. 6s.). 

Isolde Menges and Arthur de Greef play the charming 
Sonatina in G minor for violin and piano by Schubert, Op. 137, 
No. 3. (Two 12-in. records. D1398-9. 6s. 6d. each.) They 
play it admirably, and the recording is excellent. 
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You can obtain any books reviewed or adver- 







tised in this or any other paper, or those 
mentioned in the Lists of the National 
300k Council, through any Bookshop or 
Railway Station Bookstall of W. H. Smith 


& Son. The Book Council Lists can be in- 





spected at any of “ Smith’s’’ 280 Book-hops. | 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Booksellers for over a Cenvury 
1,230 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND & WALES 
paris] Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C,2 [prus:exs 
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INSURANCE NOTES 
THE PRUDENTIAL 


-@HE recent visit of the Duke of York to the Head Office 
| of the Prudential Assurance Company, has prompted 
us to re-examine the prospectus of this Triton among 
the minnows. Owing to the working-class character of its 
business for so many years following its establishment in 
1848, the ‘‘ Prudential’ has inevitably become associated 
in the public mind chiefly with Industrial Assurance. But the 
fact is that the Company is the biggest competitor for 
ordinary policies of £100 and upwards. According to the 
latest Board of Trade Returns, the number of ‘‘ Prudential ”’ 
ordinary policies in force on December 31st, 1926, was 23 per 
cent. of the total assurances in force in all the companies 
established within Great Britain. Thus, roughly, one policy 
in four is a ‘ Prudential ’*’ contract. 

The Annual Report for 1927 gives the total assets as over 
£209 millions, and the total income as nearly £40 millions. 
More than 81,000 new policies were issued in the Ordinary 
Branch, assuring the sum of £17 millions—a larger total 
than the whole of the assurances in force in many life offices 
which have been established for a century. So much for 
the virile position of its non-industrial section, and the com- 
manding position which this great Company holds in the 
insurance world. 

We now turn to examine some of the reasons for this 
phenomenal success. The main factor is probably the efficient 
new business machinery which covers every town, village, 
and hamlet in the country. Fifteen branch offices in London, 
and district offices in over two hundred towns, indicate some- 
thing of the length and strength of its new business arm. 

The prospectus enumerates some attractive benefits which 
must be powerful aids to the outside staff in selling the Com- 
pany’s policies. 

Two prospectuses are issued, one for policies for sums 
assured under £1,000, and the other for policies of £1,000 and 
over. Although the rates of premium per cent., in the second 
prospectus, are lower than those in the first, still further 
reductions are made for those who wish to effect policies of 
£5,000 and upwards. This subsidy to the assurers for large 
sums amounts to a reduction of £1 per £1,000 assured in 
excess of £5,000. 

Another generous concession is a free surgical and nurs- 
ing benefit to the holders of ordinary policies for sums assured 
of £1,000 and over. To quote from the prospectus, ‘‘ This 
consists of immediate payment of such portion of the sum 
assured as may be required to pay surgeon's fees for, and 
nursing fees occasioned by, any operation undergone by the 
life assured during the currency of the policy.’’ There is no 
restriction as to sex, and the scheme applies to existing 
policies as well as to new assurances. Full details of the 
scheme are set out in the Company’s Prospectus, and should 
appeal to thoughtful men. 


IMPAIRED LIVES 


The doors of the ‘‘ Prudential *’ are not shut against the 
men who, owing to damaged health, cannot pass the stan- 
dard medical test. Their need for life assurance is even 
greater than that of their healthy brothers. Impaired lives 
can be accepted at the ordinary rate of premium, with a 
provision that should death occur during the first year of 
assurance, a deduction will be made from the sum assured, 
the deduction diminishing every year that the policyholder 
survives, so that ultimately the full sum assured becomes 
payable. In the event of death being the direct result of an 
accident occurring within three months before death, the 
deduction would be waived. 


FaTAL ACCIDENTS 


The unfortunate fact that the risk of death by accident is 
increasing is an additional reason for adequate life assur- 
ance. For the nominal extra annual premium of 3s. per cent. 
the ‘‘ Prudential *’ will pay double the original sum assured 
under Endowment Assurances if death is the direct result of 
an accident. The exact terms and conditions will be found 
in the Prospectus, which also gives a list of the many classes 
of general insurance transacted by the Company. 


Bona-fide readers of THE Nation may address their 
Insurance queries to our Insurance contributor. Address 
all communications : ‘‘ Insurance,’ THE NATION, 38, Great 
James Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 
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THAT SECRET BLEND OF RARE TOBACCOS 


Made by Lambert and Butler, Established 1836 Branch of The 
Imperial Tobacco Co (of Great Britain ana Irelaxc), Ltd. W.A.342 
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Provide for 
Death Duties, | 


Marriage Settlements and Family 
provision generally by means of a 


SECURITY SYSTEM POLICY 
of the 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
a non-profit policy at exceptionally low rates. 


Specimen rates per {100 payable at Death without 


profits. 
Age next birthday. a ae: 
30 115 9 
35 2 110 
40 29 4 
45 219 7 


50 - - 312 6 


Policies are also granted under the Limited Payment 
and Endowment Assurance Plans. 


WRITE FOR EXPLANATORY LEAFLET “R.1” TO 


STANDARD LIF 


SSURANCE COMPAN 


LONDON ee DUBLIN 
116 CANNON STREET Eca 1826 59 DAWSON STREET 
ISa PALL MALL sw, 


HEAD OFFICE- 3 GEORGE STREET 
EDINBURGH & 





























THE BURDEN OF 
FUTURE SCHOOL FEES 


How to lessen it: 


When your youngster reaches the expensive school 
age, the necessary fees may be a heavy pull on 
income. But you can provide against this by a 
comparatively small annual payment now. 


For instance, if you are aged 30 next birthday, 
you can secure the payment of £150 a year for 
six years—£900 in all—commencing at the end of 
13 years, for an annual premium of £52.15 .9, 
which would be reduced by Income Tax Rebate 
to £48.4.9 net. 


Thus, if you survived the period, you would 
have created an educational fund of £900 by 
easy payments out of income. But in addition, 
in the event of your death at any time before- 
hand, a sum of £650, plus bonuses, would be 
immediately payable and premium payments would 
cease. 


These figures are based on present rates of Income 
Tax Rebate and Bonus. 


To obtain further particulars fill in and forward the coupon below. 





To the 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 
Hoiborn Bars, E.C.!. 


Please send particulars of your “School Fees” scheme as advertised in 


“The Nation.” 





| NAME 


ADDRESS 











Issued by The Prudential Assurance Co. Ltd. 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES—BURMAH 
OIL AND MEXICAN EAGLE 


ET profits of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., are 
Nesuivatent to earnings of 10 per cent. on the ordinary 

and 2.1 per cent. on the deferred capital (after a non- 
cumulative dividend of 7 per cent. is paid on the ordinary 
capital, remaining profits are divided in the ratio of two- 
thirds to the ordinary and one-third to the deferred), but it 
will be observed that no part of the profits is applied in writ- 
ing off the preliminary expenses which stand in the balance- 
sheet at £1,260,953. The amount applied to reserve out 
of profits was £408,976, and the amounts received from 
premiums on the Company’s shares issued or contracted to 
be issued at December 31st were also applied to reserve, 
bringing the general reserve up to £700,000. We can only 
suggest that the directors are leaving the preliminary ex- 
penses to be extinguished by the application of premiums 
received on future issues of shares. After the general meet- 
ing on May 81st a resolution is to be put providing for 
the increase of the authorized capital by £10,000,000 in 
the form of 20,000,000 shares of 10s. each, half of which 
will be preference shares. On May 31st Sir Alfred Mond 
will, no doubt, inform the shareholders of the intentions 
of the directors with regard to the issue of the new capital 
to finance the Company’s expansion this year. We do not 
intend to suggest that big things are not expected of Im- 
perial Chemical. It is significant that the ordinary shares 
at 39s. 6d. cum dividend of 5 per cent. yield only 4.14 per 
cent., and the deferred at 15s. cum dividend of 1} per cent., 
only 1.18 per cent. 

* + - 


Brokers are being asked by shareholders of Burmah Oil 
and Mexican Eagle what they should do now that their 
shares are quoted in the first place 10s. lower and in the 
second 20s. higher than they have been since the beginning 
of the year. Burmah Oil has just issued its 1927 report, 
which discloses a decline in profits of 23.5 per cent. due 
to lower oil prices in general and the oil war in India in 
particular. The Indian market has been peculiarly affected 
since September, it is said, ** by the action of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey in importing Russian kerosene 
and thus making India the battle-ground for the dispute 
between it and the Royal Dutch Shell group.’’ Incident- 
ally, Burmah Oil and the Royal Dutch-Shell group have 
now pooled their respective marketing organizations in 
India. While these disturbed market conditions last, the 
directors regard it as impossible to forecast results for the 
current year. Earnings last year, which covered only three 
months of the oil war, amounted to 23.9 per cent. on the 
ordinary capital, and dividends of 20 per cent. were paid, 
which return a yield of only, £4 13s. per cent. at the present 
market price (cum dividend) of 43. Until the oil war is 
settled, Burmah shareholders must therefore face the pos- 
sibility of reduced dividends. The nervous will sell: the 
more patient will ‘* see it through.”’ As regards Mexican 
Eagle, the rise in price fully discounts the immediate im- 
provement in the Company’s prospects brought about by 
(1) the settlement of the dispute with the Mexican Govern- 
ment over the pre-1917 oil titles; (2) the discovery of oil 
in well Mecatepec No. 4 south of the Tuxpam River; (3) 
the segregation of the Company’s business outside Mexico 
in the new Canadian Eagle to avoid multiple taxation. It 
remains to be seen whether the better relations with the 
Mexican Government will lead to a big drilling campaign 
and the discovery of new oilfields. Only the probability 
of a new field at Mecatepec has so far been established. 
From this point of view Mexican Eagle shares at 85s. seem 
high enough, but as the Mexican Eagle (new) shareholders 
have the right for one year to convert into Canadian Eagle 
shares at the rate of two Canadian shares for three Mexican, 
there is a good deal to be said for their holding on to their 
shares. Perhaps Canadian Eagle might bring about a deal 
that would make the conversion from Mexican Eagle 
attractive. 
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A Remarkable Story 
of a Letter 


In a recent issue of The Nation a letter 
appeared dealing with a practical aspeé& 
of Life Assurance. The consequences were 
rather remarkable. From all over Britain 
—from London, Liverpool, Wales, Glas- 
gow and from distant parts of the world 
—India, Canada, Switzerland, Austria, Italy 
and Ceylon—readers wrote clamouring for 
information. 


The letter proved one great important fact 
in the selling of Insurance. It indicated 
that there existed among the Nation’s 
readers a large public anxious to have the 
provision of Life Assurance. 


. 


The Nation’s readers are manifestly re- 
sponsive to the right argument; they are 
obviously able to purchase good policies, 
because from further reports received from 
these readers, over £10,000 of Insurance 
business has been written dire& from these 
inquiries. 


This interest has been largely stimulated 
by the regular inclusion, as part of the 
editorial policy, of insurance articles and 
supplements dealing intelligently and 
thoroughly with all phases of Insurance 


benefits, risks and safeguards. 


ADVERTISE INSURANCE 


IN 


THE NATION 


AND ATHENZUM 
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